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COMMENT 


Osvious and important are the advantages derived by Vene- 
zuela from the protocols signed at Washington, on February 
13, by her representative, Mr. Bowen, on the one hand, and by 
the representatives of the three blockading powers on the 
other. Under the agreement embodied in those documents, the 
blockade was to be immediately raised, and the ships of war 
and merchant vessels belonging to Venezuela which have been 
captured are to be restored, except, of course, the gunboats 
that were destroyed. Venezuela also secures ample time in 
which to meet her pecuniary obligations. The three protocols 
agreed in referring to the international court of arbitration 
at The Hague the question whether the three blockading 
powers should have a preference over those powers which have 
forborne to enforce payment of their claims by acts of war. 
That is the only question that will be submitted to the Hague 
tribunal. All claims for the payment of which the protocols 
do not expressly provide are to be laid before mixed commis- 
sions, which in each of the three cases will consist of a Vene- 
zuelan and of a subject of the blockading power concerned, 
and in the event of a disagreement between the two, an um- 
pire will be appointed by the President of the United States. 
The three mixed commissions will have jurisdiction of ordi- 
nary debts, by which we mean debts due to the holders of gov- 
ernment bonds or of Venezuelan railway securities, and all 
debts growing out of contracts, and also of all claims based on 
alleged wrongs or grievances. As regards the last class of 
claims, the commissions will have to determine, first, whether 
the alleged injury took place, and, secondly; what amount of 
compensation is due. 


Tt is, of course, understood that the sums which under the 
protocols are payable in cash, or in bills maturing at early 
dates, are not ordinary debts, but liquidated damages, for 
which the Caracas government acknowledges itself to be liable. 
Thus the two sums of $27,500 each to be paid to Great Britain 
and Italy respectively, the one when the protocol was signed, 
and the other sixty days thereafter, are offered and accepted 
as reparation for injuries suffered by British and Italian sub- 
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jects. Venezuela also recognizes the validity of other Italian 
claims of the same class, amounting in the aggregate to more 
than half a million dollars, and agrees to pay these without 
submitting them to a mixed commission. Germany’s claims 
of the same class, that.is to say, claims arising from griev- 
ances suffered by German subjects, and amounting altogether 
to $340,000, are to be paid in five monthly instalments begin- 
ning March 15. As for the thirty per cent. of the customs 
revenue of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, which is to be set 
aside for the payment of Venezuela’s foreign creditors, it is 
agreed that the collection of this percentage shall begin on 
March 1, and that the proceeds thereof shall on April 1 and on 
the first of every following month be paid over to the repre- 
sentative of the British government at Caracas, who shall 
hold the said funds in trust to be distributed in pursuance 
of the decision rendered by the Hague tribunal concerning 
preferred creditors. 


The history of the Venezuela affair led the country, especial- 
ly official Washington, to suspect that Germany did not, in 
truth, accept the Monroe Doctrine, notwithstanding the Em- 
peror’s professions; and that it was the latter’s intention 
(first) to make the Monroe Doctrine as unpopular as possible 
in Europe by forcing, or inducing, this country to take what 
Europe would consider an extreme position in defence of 
Latin-American debtor countries which are not able, or will- 
ing, to pay the claims against them; and (second) by the 
same process to put this country in the position of a guarantor 
of the debts due to Europe. By insisting on preferential treat- 
ment, Germany expected to force this government to support 
Mr. Bowen’s refusals. The effort failed, but the intention was 
good. Germany would have liked to be able to say to Europe, 
“The position of the United States is that the Latin-American 
debtor shall not be forced to pay if he is willing to arbitrate, 
and if he is willing to arbitrate we must accept his own terms 
under pain of displeasing.the United States.’ Then the Ger- 
man hope was that a new “concert of Europe” would say to 
the United States: “If you take that position you must also 
take its responsibilities, and you must stand as endorser of the 
debts of the wards whom you protect against their creditors.” 
This is the meaning of German conduct as seen by those who 
are close to the negotiations between Mr. Bowen and the 
representatives of the allies. 


The evidence of Germany’s sub-intentions is abundant. If 
there had been no question except that of debt-collecting, Eng- 
land’s alliance would not have been of such value as it was. 
If Germany had been perfectly fair, the pressure against 
Venezuela would not have been brought until the revolution 
had come to an end, and Castro’s or some other government been 
firmly established. Moreover, the blockade would not have been 
set up so scon; the commander of the Panther would not have 
been so impolite at Maracaibo; and, in the negotiations which 
have taken place at Washington, the demand would not have 
been so exacting and an agreement so difficult to reach. Mr. 
Hay met the pressure upon this government with great skill. 
It is true that Germany has announced an offer, addressed to 
Venezuela long ago, to refer the controversy to The Hague. 
Nevertheless, it is thoroughly well understood in Washington 
that, ever since the present affair began, Germany has tried 
its utmost to avoid The Hague. This is explicable by the 
Emperor’s well-understood hostility to the tribunal. He would 
dearly like to see it come to.an inglorious end. But Mr. Hay 
and the President, after some hesitancy on the part of the 
latter, pushed him to The Hague on the general controversy. 
It is true that he escaped by suggestion the commission to 
which he has given so much trouble; but his differences with 
Mr. Bowen, aided by Mr. Bowen’s differences with the British 
ambassador, once more directed the steps of the allies to The 
Hague. Although at once Germany began to make efforts to 























































































escape submission to the tribunal, it is to the steady refusal of 
the President, under the prudent advice of Mr. Hay, to play 
arbitrator himself, that is due the chance of employing the 
tribunal at all. 

The movement of Germany to escape the agreement to refer 
to The Hague the question of preferment is the most illumi- 
nating of all the Emperor’s actions. Mr. Bowen having re- 
fused to recognize the right of the allies to a preference over 
other creditor nations, it was agreed that they should submit 
to The Hague, after Mr. Roosevelt’s second refusal to act as 
arbitrator, the question of their right to insist upon the 
preference. The submission of this question to such a tribunal 
will necessarily be a great step in the development of interna- 
tional law. Do acts of war give to a nation resorting to force 
a right to demand a preference over other creditor nations, in 
the event of the debtor nation’s surrender to force, and its 
promise to arrange for the payment of all its debts? Does 
the common-law rule, that the first to hale his debtor into 
court shall receive the reward of his diligence, apply in inter- 
national proceedings? Is war to be thus encouraged? The de- 
cision of these interesting questions will form a precedent and 
will perhaps become a new rule of international law, one of 
those beneficent rules which, since the days of Grotius, and 
most frequently on the initiative of the United States, have 
so well marked the progress of civilization. 


It is an interesting fact that Mr. Andrew Carnegie vol- 
unteered to advance without security $340,000, the whole 
sum needed to satisfy the German preliminary claim on 
Venezuela. As it happened, Mr. Bowen did not need to 
avail himself of the loan proposed, but the incident suggests 
a new and important field for the employment of large private 
wealth. It is evident that Mr. Carnegie might have averted 
the blockade if the three blockading powers would have speci- 
fied the sums which they would be willing to accept by way 
of reparation for alleged grievances, and if President Castro 
would have consented to accept Mr. Carnegie’s kind offices. 
Philanthropy has often been exhibited in palliating the suffer- 
ings caused by war, but now it is evident that a philanthropist, 
if he be rich enough, may sometimes prevent a war from break- 
ing out. If Mr. Carnegie’s offer had been made and accepted 
before the blockade began, a good many lives might have been 
saved. It is well known that Mr. Carnegie offered, if our gov- 
ernment would give independence to the Filipinos, to pay into 
the Treasury the $20,000,000 which, under the Treaty of Paris, 
was given by the United States to Spain, and which is com- 
monly regarded as the price of the Philippine archipelago. 
Used as on the two occasions named Mr. Carnegie has been 
disposed to use it, a colossal private fortune may become a 
political factor of great magnitude. Such a man, for instance, 
might suddenly and materially add to the strength of the 
American navy by presenting to the United States the four 
war-ships that are being built in Europe for Chile and Ar- 
gentina, and which Germany has declined to buy, mainly on 
the ground of a lack of means. Such a man, had he been liv- 
ing in 1776, might, without impoverishing himself, have given 
to the thirteen British colonies more pecuniary aid than they 
received from the governments of France and Spain put to- 
gether. No doubt the Rothschilds have long been recognized 
as political factors. They are not philanthropists, however; 
they lend money. Mr. Carnegie gives it. 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow has quite convinced himself, and has 
tried to convince the members of the League for Political 
Education, that it is a very good thing for this country that 
the Venezuelan matter has ended so well, if it can be said to 
have ended; and that we are particularly fortunate that we 
found Germany in an acquiescent mood, and not inclined to 
fight about trifles. For, had Germany been at all inclined to 
fight, this good gentleman tells us, the “ Americans would 
have got licked out of their boots before they got their wind.” 
And he goes on to tell us in what way the Kaiser would be our 
undoing. The war would not be carried over the ocean to 
Germany; that much is certain; nor would it mean an in- 
vasion of our own coasts, the event which was so seriously 
apprehended at the beginning of the war with Spain, that the 
seaside hotels were deserted for the mountains. No; the war 
would be earried into the South-Ameriean continent, and 
would be fought out in Venezuela. Mr. Poultney Bigelow 
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assures us that it would be quite an easy matter for Germany 
to land a hundred thousand well-drilled soldiers in Venezuela, 
and that after that it would be all up with the Monroe Doc- 
trine and our influence in South America. But this good 
critic seems to know very little of the real problems of modern 
war. England, with her centuries of seamanship, did not find 
it so very easy to land a hundred thousand men in South 
Africa; and, what is more important, she did not find it quite 
an easy matter to keep them there. And this with an enemy 
diminutive in size, and with not even a rowboat for a fleet. 
While we are not so well supplied with first-class battle-ships 
as we might be, and much less well supplied than Germany, 
we could, nevertheless, put up some kind of a bluff at keeping 
those hundred thousand German troops from landing in 
Venezuela, and we could make their line of communication 
somewhat precarious if they elected to stay. And it is, of 
course, foolish to think that Germany could use her entire 
fleet to convoy her troops, while less than her entire fleet 
would not assure their safety. In fact, it would be in the last 
degree difficult to do as Mr. Bigelow suggests, and, when done, 
it would be useless. For unless our fleet were annihilated out- 
right, Germany’s commerce would be carried on at some risk, 
and the food-supply of the home country would be liable to 
curtailment; while we should certainly not let the matter rest, 
if we had to turn our entire national energies into that one 
channel and devote them to nothing else for a term of years. 
Altogether, it was a foolish lecture, foolishly conceived. 


The passage of the act creating a Department of Commerce 
and Labor directs attention to the gradual evolution of the 
cabinet. The word “cabinet” does not occur in the Con- 
stitution, and only in one place— Article II., Section 2, 
Clause 1 and Clause 2—are there references to “heads 
of departments” and “the principal officer in each of the 
Executive Departments.” There is also a provision, Article I., 
Section 9, Clause 6, that a regular statement and account of 
the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time, but the Constitution does not state 
that this statement shall be made by a “Secretary of the 
Treasury.” When Washington’s first administration was or- 
ganized in 1789, the cabinet council consisted of four offi- 
cers, to wit: a Secretary of State, a Secretary of the Treasury, 
a Secretary of War, and an Attorney-General. There was a 
Postmaster-General, but he was not at first regarded as a mem- 
ber of the cabinet. Up to 1798 the management of the infant 
navy of the United States was intrusted to an official of the 
War Department, but in the year named the office of Secre- 
tary of the Navy was created. About fifty years passed be- 
fore the next enlargement of the cabinet; the portfolio of the 
Secretary of the Interior was created in 1849, and functions 
previously discharged by the Departments of State, Treasury, 
and War were devolved upon the occupant of the new post. 
Forty years more elapsed before the Secretaryship of Agri- 
culture was founded. The ninth and last seat in the cabinet 
will be taken by Mr. Cortelyou, who has risen from the post 
of stenographer in one of the Departments to be Secretary 
to the President, and who, it has been for some time under- 
stood, will become the first Secretary of Commerce. Even 
with nine members the American cabinet is smaller than 
its British prototype, or than President Loubet’s. 


We have, as yet, no Minister of the Colonies, though, un- 
questionably, the importance of the Philippines and of Porto 
Rico and Hawaii would justify the creation of such an office. 
We have no Minister of Railways and Telegraphs, either, be- 
cause our Federal government does not engage in the railway 


_or telegraph business. If it should ever acquire the telegraph 


lines, these would undoubtedly be managed by the Post-office 
Department, as they are in Great Britain. We scarcely need 
recall the fact that the order in which the cabinet offices were 
created has become a matter of great moment since the passage 
of the Federal statute regulating the succession to the Chief 
Magistracy in the event of the death or disability of both 
‘the President and Vice-President. In such a case the Presi- 
deney would devolve upon the Secretary of State, provided 
he were otherwise eligible; if he were dead, disabled, or con- 
stitutionally disqualified, on the Secretary of the Treasury; 
then on the Secretary of War, and so on, according to the 
date at which the office was authorized by Congress. Al- 
though this law has been on the statute-book for some years, 










































































very few persons seem to be aware that if Mr. Roosevelt 
were to die before March 4, 1905, Mr. John Hay, who never 
held an elective office in his life, would become President 
cf the United States. 


To the bewilderment of those who had taken part in the 
opposition to the Alaska Boundary treaty which had been 
evinced in the Northwestern States, that agreement was ratified 
by the Senate, although subsequently twenty-five Senators 
co-operated in a vain attempt to get the ratification reconsider- 
ed. The original vote for confirmation seems to have taken 
the most vehement opponents of the treaty by surprise. Other 
Senators who had been looked upon as neutral were influenced, 
apparently, by a desire to avert a long debate which might 
have occupied the time of the Senate and prevented the ratifi- 
cation of the Panama Canal treaty and of the Cuban Recipro- 
city treaty during this session of Congress. At the hour when 
we write, it still seems almost certain that both of the con- 
ventions last named will be sanctioned. Mr. Morgan of Ala- 
bama has carried his opposition to the Canal treaty from the 
room of the Committee on Foreign Relations to the Senate- 
Chamber, but, although some of the amendments proposed by 
him are intrinsically commendable, the adoption of them 
would compel our State Department to resume negotiations 
with the Bogota government, and might defer the conclusion 
of an agreement for a long time to come. Nobody pretends 
that our negotiators secured from Colombia all that we should 
have liked to gain; but they got all they could. It is true that, 
while under the treaty the hundred-year lease is renewable at 
our option, nothing is said about the rental to be paid under 
the second lease. We will cross that bridge when we come to 
it. Before the United States have occupied the Isthmus for 
a hundred years, it is extremely probable that the State of 
Panama, which will profit immensely through the construction 
and operation of the waterway, will secede from the Colom- 
bian confederation and request admission to our Union. Such 
an outcome of the treaty seems to-day quite as probable as 
the eventual occupation of Egypt seemed to far-sighted per- 
sons when Lord Beaconsfield bought the Khedive’s shares in 
the Suez Canal. 


The selection of the members of the Alaska Boundary Com- 
mission is naturally awaited with much interest. We may 
take for granted that one at least, and probably two, of the 
three members to be appointed by King Edward VII. will be 
Canadians. So far as those members are concerned, they are 
not likely to be convinced of the soundness of our view of the 
right construction of the treaty of 1825 between Russia and 
Great Britain. It is equally probable that our construction of 
the treaty will be upheld by the three American members of 
the commission, who, it is predicted, will be Mr. Elihu Root, 
the present Secretary of War, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. George Turner, who is now, and will 
be till the 4th of March next, one of the United States 
Senators from the State of Washington. The views of all 
three regarding the boundary are known, and so are the views 
of almost all Canadian jurists. There would, therefore, be 
scarcely any hope of an agreement but for the fact that a 
British jurist will be selected for one of the places in the gift 
of King Edward VII. To him the boundary question will be 
new, and he may be expected to approach it without prepos- 
session. On the ability of the counsel for the United States 
to convince the British member of the commission seems to 
depend the chance of reaching any definite agreement. The 
commission is to sit in London, and for this with other reasons 
the appointment of commissioner is looked upon as one of the 
prizes at the disposal of President Roosevelt. 


As an angel of peace, the Man of Birmingham must be 
written down a failure. The halo was lost somewhere between 
Mafeking and Kimberley, and the olive branch, somewhat 
bedraggled, is now withdrawn from business. We have al- 
ready recorded the open declaration of war made by Christian 
De Wet, which, in view of that redoubtable hero’s past per- 
formances, must have sent a cold shudder down the Man of 
Birmingham’s back. It now appears that Louis Botha and 
Delarey are also on the war-path, while the Cape Dutch have 
with difficulty been restrained from mobbing Joseph and his 
brethren at Graaf Reinet, which has so many unpleasant 
memories already for the British lion. The trouble seems 
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to have arisen in this way: Following very much the same 
train of reasoning which commended itself to Benedict Ar- 
nold during certain historic days up the Hudson, some of 
the Boer leaders went over to the British at various periods 
towards the end of the South-African war. It will be remem- 
bered that for these men De Wet reserves his deepest damna- 
tions, just as certain historic worthies did for Benedict Ar- 
nold, whose treason was far less damaging to their cause 
than that of the renegade Boers. These men have now been 
rewarded by Secretary Chamberlain with seats on the Legis- 
lative Council of the Transvaal and Orange River govern- 
ments. And, with infinite tact, Secretary Chamberlain seems 
to have asked Delarey and Botha and De Wet to accept seats 
beside the men whom they regard as damnable traitors. The 
result was a foregone conclusion. The three heroes of the war 
refused point-blank to have anything to do with the Legis- 
lative Council, and are now the open and avowed enemies 
of the whole present system of things in South Africa. The 
English at the Cape have once more been clamoring to have 
the Constitution suspended, and to have government by mar- 
tial law practically revived, though under civil forms; but a 
perpetual veto has been put on this course, chiefly by the 
Premiers of Canada and Australia, who are fearful of creating 
a precedent that might be used against themselves. The 
result of the whole thing will be to consolidate all the Cape 
Dutch, Transvaalers, and Free-Staters into a single strong 
anti-British party; and, judging from their prowess in war, 
we may anticipate at least a like effectiveness in the constitu- 
tional fight which will now rage, until the Afrikander ele- 
ment definitely gains the upper hand, as its numbers and 
stamina decree that it presently must. In a word, the real 
struggle for South Africa, far from being ended, is only be- 
ginning; and it can have but one result. 


An attempt to minimize the threats of danger in China 
has been made by Mr. R. W. Rockhill, who went as spe- 
cial envoy to Peking during the negotiations which followed 
the Boxer uprising. Mr. Rockhill seems rather to miss the 
point, and apparently sees no Chinese question at all, beyond 
the mere matter of readjustment of tariff, and the abolition 
of certain internal duties which hinder free communication 
between the different parts of the interior. Mr. Rockhill 
speaks at some length of the negotiations, now pending at 
Shanghai, between the British and Chinese, as to the reduc- 
tion of internal duties and the extension of certain trade 
privileges, as though the settlement of these details would 
bring love, joy, peace, and all the fruits of the spirit to the 
Celestial Kingdom. This seems to us a kind of color-blindness. 
The Boxer movement of 1900 had nothing in the world to do 
with internal-revenue duties. It had root and growth in 
a deep and fierce hatred of foreigners, partly due, perhaps, to 
over-zealous missionary enterprise, partly due to the position 
taken in civil disputes by native Chinese converts, but due 
in far greater measure to the habitual attitude of the powers, 
who assume that in every difference China must be in the 
wrong, and should be coerced by armed force. This fierce anti- 
foreign spirit has had little to still it in the last three years, 
with their invasions and slaughters of non-combatant Chinese 
and the open looting of Chinese property. On the contrary, 
it is quite certain that the flames of hatred for the foreign 
devil must have been fanned into a brighter blaze. All this 
Mr. Rockhill seems to ignore. He also ignores the persistent 
reports that China’s one effective fighting general is massing 
a great band of men on the Mongolian frontier, openly co- 
operating with Prince Tuan, the fiercest of the Boxer leaders, 
and secretly co-operating also with Yung Lu, and perhaps 
with the Dowager Empress herself. In fact, the more we 
examine the views of Mr. Rockhill, the less genuine consola- 
tion or reassurance can we find in them. 


Count Cassini has had incomparably better opportunities 
to see below the surface of things in China, and, with all due 
deference to Mr. Rockhill, has shown himself to be far more 
astute and subtle in dealing with political tangles. Count 
Cassini was, as he himself reminds us, for five years Russian 
minister at the court of Peking, and, what he himself is too 
modest to tell us, during these five years he practically built 
up in China that predominance which Russia at present pos- 
sesses in the Celestial Kingdom. The secret treaty between 
Russia and China, with its string of conceded areas handed 


























































































over to Russia from one end of Manchuria to the other, is 
one evidence that Count Cassini knows his China exceedingly 
well; and, in truth, his presence at Washington is the reward 
of his admirable work at Peking. What does this first-class 
expert on Chinese matters say of the present menace of war 
in the Far East? He practically confirms the warning we 
recorded last week, endorsing what was said as to the fierce 
hatred of the foreigner, and the imminence of danger. Count 
Cassini asserts that a great additional element of menace lies 
in the fact that practically all the European nations, as well 
as America, are at this very moment importing arms into 
China, and that these arms are certain to be used against the 
very powers which imported them, should an uprising take 
place. The Count differs from the view we recorded in one 
most important particular; he believes that the Empress Dow- 
ager wishes well to the foreigners, and was instrumental in 
restraining Prince Tuan when the legations were besieged 
three years ago. This would seem to confirm the first form 
taken by the reports of danger in China, the statement that 
Tung Fu-Siang and Prince Tuan were causing an uprising, 
aimed against the court and the foreigners together, with the 
intention of placing Prince Tuan’s son on the throne. But 
apart from this difference, the truth as to which can only be 
decided by the event, Count Cassini fully supports the gloomy 
view of the Chinese outlook which we recorded last week; 
and no man living is entitled to speak with greater authority 
on a question like this. 


It is not without significance that Germany is beginning 
to worry about the matter of trusts and syndicates. Such 
organizations have played a conspicuous part in her inner 
development and in her trade relations for several years past. 
A special commission of the Reichstag is now at work investi- 
gating and then reporting on the existence, formation, and 
influence of trusts, domestic and foreign, upon the nation, 
with a view to possible legislation for their restriction or regu- 
lation. Another special commission, but made up of govern- 
ment officials, is busy on the same task. Both bodies are 
expected to visit this country in the course of their labors. 
A painstaking and unbiased work on trusts in Germany and 
elsewhere, written by Professor F. C. Huber, of Stuttgart, a 
noted economist, has just been published. It makes an amaz- 
ing exhibit of the enormous recent growth of trusts in the 
empire. What is perhaps even more interesting are the 
speeches being made by Dr. Méller, the Minister of Commerce 
in Prussia, before leading chambers of commerce. Before 
a gathering of the prominent merchants and shippers of 
Bremen he declared, “ Trusts and syndicates are a necessity.” 
Ile elaborated this idea, and pointed to this country as a 
striking proof of its soundness, adding, “Germany will have 
te pay close attention to all these things, especially as they 
unfold themselves in America.” Before the chamber of 
commerce in Hanover, Dr. Méller spoke even more plainly, 
saying: “ The United States is hereafter Germany’s most dan- 
gerous competitor in the world’s markets. We must learn from 
them their business principles, above all the successful con- 
centration of capital and manufacture, and must adapt it to 
our conditions.” To further these aims, the imperial govern- 
ment is about to send two additional commercial experts here, 
one to Chicago and another to San Francisco. Professor 
Huber’s book shows that already whole and important 
branches of German industry, such as beet sugar and alcohol, 
are completely under the control of trusts. 


At the hour when we write the attempts to bring about a 
compromise on the Statehood bill seem to have definitely 
failed. The Republican supporters of Senator Quay’s 
measure would have been willing to admit Oklahoma with or 
without Indian Territory as one State, and New Mexico and 
Arizona together as a second State. This proposal, however, 
was rejected by Senator Quay’s Democratic allies, who rely 
upon Arizona to furnish two Democratic Senators. If the 
suggested fusion were adopted, the Democrats might get no 
Senator. Nobody denies that Senator Quay has strength 
enough to earry his bill, which, it must be remembered, has 
already passed the House, provided he can bring it to a vote. 
He has already attached it to two Appropriation bills, and on 
Saturday, February 14, he introduced a resolution that a day 
and hour prior to the 2d of March should be fixed for a 
final vote upon the bill and all amendments that are offered 
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or may be pending thereto. It is generally believed that 
Senator Quay can force the Senate, either to vote on his bill 
or else postpone the adoption of the Panama Canal and Cuban 
reciprocity treaties, thus rendering a special session of the 
Senate after March 4 unavoidable. That from this point of 
view the situation is critical has been acknowledged by a mem- 
ber of the Senate steering committee, who was heard to ex- 
press the conviction that something must soon give way. It 
remains to be seen whether the Quay bill, if passed in its 
original form, will not be vetoed by Mr. Roosevelt. He is un- 
derstood to be impressed by the weight of the arguments 
against the admission of Arizona and New Mexico as separate 
States. 


It will be a disgrace to the Fifty-seventh Congress should it 
adjourn sine die without passing some bill improving the cur- 
rency of the Philippines, and without amending in one way 
or another the present Philippine tariff." There is no reason 
good in equity why the Philippines should not be treated as 
generously as Hawaii or Porto Rico. There is absolute free 
trade between the two last-named islands and the United States, 
and the result has been in each ease an astonishing growth of 
prosperity. We are practically asking Governor-General Taft 
and his associates to make bricks without straw when we in- 
sist upon subjecting the Filipinos to oppressive tariff restric- 
tions. The Philippine tariff bill as it was passed by the House 
reduced customs duties on all products of the Philippines to 
twenty-five per cent. of the Dingley rates. In the Senate 
Mr. Lodge has proposed to make the tariff on sugar and to- 
bacco half of the Dingley rates, and to admit all other articles 
duty free. The sole excuse for the amendment is the assump- 
tion, founded, no doubt, on inquiry, that the bill cannot pass 
the Senate in the form which the House gave it. If that be 
true, the amendment should be adopted, for, even as amended, 
the bill will present a marked improvement on the existing 
state of things. 


Those responsible for the refusal to give the Philippines the 
privileges which already have been conceded to Hawaii and 
Porto Rico are the representatives of the beet-sugar and do- 
mestie tobacco interests who, during the last session of Con- 
gress, opposed a reciprocity agreement with Cuba. If the 
anti-imperialists would stop demanding political independence 
for the Philippines, and would insist upon their obtaining 
free access for their products to the markets of the United 
States, they would render a substantial service to the people 
whose welfare they profess to have at heart. The opposition 
offered by Senator Teller of Colorado to the adoption of the 
Philippine tariff bill as it came from the House is based on 
the assertion that, before our war with Spain, the Philippines 
produced four hundred thousand tons of sugar, and could 
easily produce enough of that comestible to supply the whole 
of the United States. All this should have been thought of 
before the Treaty of Paris was confirmed. Having once been ac- 
quired by the United States, those islands are unquestionably 
entitled to be dealt with as liberally as is Hawaii or Porto Rico. 
As Senator Foraker said, the sugar industry of the Philippines 
since the islands became American territory has as much right 
to be fostered as has the beet-sugar industry. All it asks is 
liberty of access to the home market, and that, soon or late. 
it will get from the sense of justice which governs the Amer- 
ican people. We did not annex the Philippines in order to sub- 
ject their inhabitants to glaring economical as well as politi- 
cal disabilities. 


As we pointed out last week, Chief-Judge Alton B. Parker, 
uf the New York Court of Appeals, has received a great many 
invitations to public banquets since his eligibility as the 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency in 1904 has been the 
subject of widespread discussion. Up to the present date he 
has accepted only one of these invitations. On the evening 
of Saturday, February 14, he was present as the guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the Colonial Club in the city of 
New York. In the speech which he delivered on the occa- 
sion he made not the slightest reference to politics, but con- 
fined himself to a discussion of the courts of New York State. 
Mr. William J. Bryan, who was in the city at the time, was 
not a guest at the dinner, and, apparently, was not invited. 
Tt is hard to say whether the occasion was intended to have 
any political significance. On the one hand, Mayor Low, 







































































































































































who is a Republican, responded to the toast, “ The city of New 
York,” while, on the other hand, such representatives of the 
Cleveland Democracy as Mr. Wheeler H. Peckham found 
themselves in the company of Tammany-leader Charles F. 
Murphy, the Hon. J. A. Gorman, Grand Sachem of Tam- 
many Hall, and Mr. John Fox, president of the Democratic 
Club. It is pretty evident that all of the factions in the 
Democracy of the metropolis would like to run Judge Parker 
for the Presidency in 1904, but it remains to be seen what 
view of the matter will be taken by ex-Senator Hill and his 
followers in the rural districts. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Hill will be strong enough in the next State Convention of 
New York to prevent Judge Parker from receiving the unani- 
mous endorsement of that body, but why should he want to 
exert his influence to that end? He must know that his own 
nomination for the Presidency is out of the question, and that 
the utmost he can look for is the post of Secretary of State 
in a Democratic administration. He can play the part of 
William L. Marcy, but the White House he will never reach. 


The polar-exploration habit is strongly fixed upon Com- 
mander Peary. It was understood that his long effort to 
reach the pole, which ended last spring, was to be his last ap- 
pearance as an explorer. He had promised his wife not to 
go again, the papers said. But such meagre tastes of frost 
as we have had this winter seem to have sapped his resolution, 
fcr it is now reported that he is ready to make another fare- 
well tour of the arctic regions, provided that the Peary Arctic 
Club ean raise $150,000 to send him. The verdict of his last 
trip was that he was an exceedingly well-qualified explorer. 
Unless he is thought to be past the polar-expedition age, 
there is probably no American who is so likely as he to con- 
duct a successful expedition. 


A service in memory of Bishop Brooks was held in Trinity 
Church in Boston on January 23. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
was present, and joined his trinitarian brethren in the com- 
munion service. To him with the rest the two bishops who 
administered the sacrament gave the bread and the wine. 
Whereat the Living Church, the High Church Episcopal or- 
gan, makes grieved protest. Dr. Hale, it says, is a good man, 
but a Unitarian, and to give him the sacrament was sacrilege 
and inexpressibly deplorable. Remarkable people are the 
Ritualistic Episcopalians. Nothing that any one knows about 
Jesus Christ makes it seem probable that if the Master sat 
at the head of His own table, Dr. Hale would be excluded. 
That seems significant, but, after all, nothing that any one 
knows about the High Church Episcopalians makes it seem 
probable that the Master’s toleration of Dr. Hale in such a 
case would seem to them a governing precedent. 


Mr. Parke Benjamin, writing in the Independent about 
Constructor Hobson’s resignation, discusses that episode 
somewhat more suggestively than most of the other com- 
mentators. He says that Hobson, being promoted for gallantry, 
should have been promoted as a fighting-man and not as a 
naval constructor; that his lift of ten places in the short list 
of naval constructors was a “gold brick,” which merely 
brought him duties which he had not the requisite experience 
to perform, but no increase of pay. He talked too much. 
Being young, he lost his head to some extent, and he- worked 
hard and damaged his eyes. If he had been a line officer, he 
could have been assigned to duties which would not have 
strained his eyesight, but being a constructor, there was no 
help for him. Mr. Benjamin ridicules the Retiring Board, 
which could not see its way to retire Hobson until his eyes 
gave out entirely, and urges Congress to empower the Presi- 
dent to put him on the retired list at once. This conclusion 
seems sound. Our dealings with Captain Hobson seem to be 
a good deal of a fizzle. The country made a hero of him, 
somewhat to his detriment, and now appears in the light of 
grudging him his reasonable dues. Whatever Hobson’s de- 
fects of discretion may have been, he was unquestionably a 
deserving officer, who had earned generous treatment. 


It was interesting to have ex-Mayor Ames of Minneapolis 
run down, and to know what had become of him, but his 
further punishment seems hardly worth much effort or ex- 
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penditure to accomplish. From being the profligate robber- 
Mayor of a large city—the man who laughed at prosecution 
and defied punishment—he has come in two years to be a 
broken-down refugee, prematurely aged, hiding in a New 
Hampshire village, in the house of his wife’s ministerial 
brother-in-law. He has had his punishment, whether he goes 
to prison or not. A more brutal and disgusting scamp than 
Tweed, he has come to an end not unlike Tweed’s. His 
case, his present deplorable situation, and his prospects are 
commended to the consideration of Mr. Addicks of Boston 
and Delaware. Addicks is still bold and confident. Justice 
has not got him on the run yet. He still presses his attacks. 
His money still rolls out on Delaware, and debauched voters 
in that little State record his will. He has not yet been 
proved to be a criminal, but bribery is a crime, and it is only 
a few months since Ames of Minneapolis, with money in hand 
and years of successful turpitude behind him, was as insolent- 
ly confident as Addicks is still. The ice is pretty thin under 
Addicks. As one thinks of him there comes to mind the 
story of Ames after his indictment; the story of a man who 
had jumped his bail, riding all night in a smoking-car, his 
face gray, his head sunk on his chest, and an unsmoked cigar 
in his mouth, riding through the night with staring eyes, 
without stirring in his seat. There is an old dame that 
Addicks ought to know about. Her name is Nemesis, and she 
arrives when least expected. 





A contemporary suggests that Smoot, the Mormon apostle, 
is as unsuitable a person to represent Utah in the Senate 
as Cardinal Gibbons would be to represent Maryland. It 
would not be convenient for Cardinal Gibbons to be a Sen- 
ator, and he would doubtless decline an election. But if he 
were elected and proposed to serve, the Senate would not 
dream of excluding him. There must be better reasons for 
excluding Smoot than could be produced against Cardinal 
Gibbons, or Smoot will take his seat. 





Discussing the negro problem at the Press Club dinner 
in New York, February 14, Senator Tillman said, “The 
only solution of this problem, my friends, is for you people 
of the North to take your share of these niggers if you love 
them well enough.” At present fifteen States harbor (in 
round numbers) seven million negroes, and thirty-seven 
States and Territories give homes to two million. If the 
negroes were redistributed, giving to every State its share, 
New York would get about 600,000 new colored citizens, 
Pennsylvania about 450,000, Illinois about 400,000, Massa- 
chusetts about 250,000. Georgia would lose about 900,000 
negroes (nearly half its population), Louisiana 575,000, Mis- 
sissippi 840,000 (more than half), and South Carolina 720,- 
000 (more than half). Missouri, with 3,000,000 whites and 
165,000 negroes, comes nearer than any other populous State 
to having the two races in the right proportions, but Mis- 
souri is still 150,000 negroes short. The idea that the negroes, 
if more equally distributed throughout the country, could be 
more readily assimilated is sound enough; but there is no sign 
that the Northern and Western States want their quota of 
negroes badly enough to send after them, and no sign as yet 
that considerable bodies of Southern negroes want to move. 
Southern negroes, individually or in small groups, will doubt- 
less settle in the North and West, as heretofore, whenever 
they are able and disposed to move and think they can im- 
prove their condition by doing so. A good many have moved. 
There were few negroes in the North before the civil war; 
now there are two million. If the negroes don’t like the 
South, they can get out, provided they can learn of a better 
place to go to, and can save the money to go with. That may 
not seem a great boon, but it constitutes one of the important 
differences between liberty and slavery. The conditions of 
residence which the South seems to offer to negroes nowadays 
include restricted suffrage, social separation, and ineligibility 
to hold office. In the North they will find the social-separation 
idea less clamorous but almost equally effective, and though 
they may vote and hold any offices that they can get, they 
will find a more restricted labor field than in the South. 
Negroes who could make their way in the North are prob- 
ably welcome to stay in the South. Negroes who cannot do 
well in the South would probably starve to death in the North. 
The bulk of the negroes will stay in the South because they 














are there now, because the climate is advantageous to them, 
and (possibly) because social disabilities press less heavily 
when they are widely shared. 





Cotton manufacturers and cotton operatives in New Eng- 
land have in the past few months entertained several nota- 
ble groups of foreign visitors, but among their guests none 
have been more interesting than Thomas Ashton, the presi- 
dent of the English Amalgamated Union of Cotton Spinners, 
and William H. Wilkinson, secretary of the English North- 
ern Counties Union of Weavers, who have been spending 
some days in each of the Massachusetts cotton-manufacturing 
cities. Those who have conceived of the typical labor-union 
leader from what they have read of the doings of some of the 
offensively radieal strike promoters would hardly be con- 
vineed that these studious, thoughtful men, highly versed in 
the technicalities of their trades, and with broad outlook upon 
social problems, could be representative trade-union officials. 
They are not very young men, as labor leaders in America 
are apt to be. Both are apparently well past fifty, and both 
are manifestly men who appreciate their responsibility to 
the full. That such men should be at the head of two great 
trade-unions is not so surprising when it is discovered that 
they are the products of rigid selection. No doubt they are 
both pushing, ambitious men; but it is more certain that 
they are both capable men. The executive officials of the 
English cotton operatives’ unions must demonstrate their 
fitness for office not alone by their faculty for leadership, 
but also by their proven mastery of their trade. Thus a con- 
dition of their candidacy is subjection to a rigid examina- 
tion, answering to the civil-service examination for govern- 
mental place. 


The unions in England have discovered, what some 
unions in America have not, the value. of brains as ex- 
eeeding that of bluster. So while these men are intense 
unionists, they are unionists classified by superior intelligence. 
Something may, of course, be conceded to their desire to 
please their hosts in this country; but the compliments of 
these two experts for the methods and the mills of Fall River 
and New Bedford are evidently by no means mere idle 
phrases. Both of them have made careful studies of the best 
factories in those cities, and both agree that England can 
show nothing that is better. A delegation of employers who 
eame to this country not long ago, and who visited some of 
these mills, was reticent of comment, but these practical 
workers have not hesitated to say that American cotton- 
mills had disclosed to them surprising superiority. Mr. 
Ashton does not believe that England is losing, or is going to 
lose, her commercial prestige, but he thinks she must be 
alive to what America teaches in the line with which he is 
most familiar. Like all labor leaders of the best type, both 
these men are strongly averse to strikes, and hope to see 
them abandoned, though each represents a union which main- 
tains a large defence-fund. The spinners have $2.000,000 
in reserve, drawing interest; and the weavers, in their amal- 
gamated association and their locals, a million—both sums 
large enough, when associated with experience, to have a bal- 
ancing effect. Mr. Ashton told an audience in New Bedford 
that if an operator was worth only $1 he should not be paid 
$2, and that if he was not capable of running a machine he 
should give place to one who was; but, he added, “ God knows 
that the average operative gets all out of a piece of machinery 
there is in it”—a remark which is very mild compared with 
much current labor-union talk. The visit of a man like this 
to America may be valuable to him and to his association; 
there is no reason why it should not be equally valuable to 
Americans. 


The Civil Service Commissioners are wrestling with two 
problems in connection with the classified service. One is that 
of promotion, and the other the prevention of superannuation. 
Tt is now found that the so-called “ efficiency ratings” are in- 
adequate and misleading; that individual fitness cannot be 
accurately expressed in mathematics; and that the marking 
has no value beyond the personal view or prejudice of the 
marker, who is sometimes anxious to give his force of clerks 
as high an average as those of other officials. The commis- 
sioners believe that the present system of promotion means 
nothing, since increase of salary does not change the charac- 
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ter of work, and the clerk who gets $1600 or $1800 to-day may 
be doing no more than, and perhaps the same work, he did 
when he got $750. It is maintained that there should be a re- 
classification of clerical work so as to make possible promo- 
tions from one grade to another and the proper compensation 
of clerks who are thus transferred from one rating to another. 
In the same way, examination for promotion is not regarded 
as of special significance, since the examination, competitive 
or otherwise, outside of technical places, means very little. 


A kindred question is the disposition of the clerk who has 
grown too old in the public service. The percentage of govern- 
ment employees in Washington over 70 years of age is 1.97, 
or 312 out of 15,866. The old clerk may be a better one on 
account of his service, but sooner or later the best veteran 
furnishes a problem of the “evil of superannuation.” The 
remedy which the commissioners proposed fixed terms of office, 
forced retirement at a certain age, and removals made at in- 
tervals, together with a civil pension list and a retirement 
fund made up by deductions from salaries. The clerks have 
been for some time seeking legislation which shall give Con- 
gressional sanction to retirement for age and service, at a 
fractional salary for the retired to be obtained from the pay 
of those in active service. It would take only about two per 
cent. of the average salary of those in the departments at 
Washington to pay full salaries of those over 70 years of age. 


An important duty of the army and navy, of which most 
people have little knowledge, is the exchange of official cour- 
tesies. Some idea of its magnitude is imparted by the issue, 
recently, of a 13-page pamphlet from the War Department 
addressed to the coast artillery, as instructions to those at sea- 
board or other forts in the matter of salutes and ceremonies. 
A board has recently revised the system, which anticipates 
every conceivable situation calling for the manifestation of 
official cordiality and respect. In the first place, there are 
some twelve personal salutes, from 9 guns for consul-generals 
to 21 guns for a sovereign, and running the scale of personages 
between. The national salute and the salute to a flag are 21 
guns. No salutes are fired before sunrise or after sunset, and 
not on Sunday, as a rule. The salute to the flag is the only 
salute that is returned. There are numerous rules to govern 
the exchange of courtesies, and the infraction of any of them 
is sometimes a serious matter. When a foreign ship visits a 
port, the post commander must send a suitable officer to offer 
civilities and assistance. This is known as a “boarding 
visit,” and must be returned. Then within twenty-four hours 
the visiting commander must make his call on shore, and this 
must be returned within twenty-four hours. There are nu- 
merous rules applying to these visits, regulating their dura- 
tion, who shall eall first, and other details, and there are 
equally voluminous and specific requirements of funeral 
honors. 


Mr. Finley Peter Dunne is a typical American of To-mor- 
row. He began his work in Chicago as a reporter on a daily 
paper, and had the sense to look beneath the surface of the 
assignments that came to him as to others in the course of 
the day’s work. THe found the human quality in what fell to 
his consideration; he saw the humor and the sense and the 
pathos of every-day life, whether in “ Archie Road ” or on the 
Lake Shore Drive, and he had the rare wit to realize their 
universal significance. All this became a concrete result in 
his conception of Mr. Dooley, whose consideration of questions 
of the day embodies all that is really American—the wit that 
seems to belong alone to this strange mixture of nationalities 
called the American people, the keen sense of justice and the 
quality of being able to grasp the essential point in any mat- 
ter that have long since been identified with Abraham Lin- 
coln, and the ability to hit hard without being mean or un- 
kind that has been confined until now to Mark Twain. The 
result is that Mr. Dooley is a national character. We all know 
him; we all respect him; we all wish we had his clear brain. 
As Uncle Sam is himself typical of the Yankee, as David 
Harum is the type of the American countryman, so is Mr. 
Dooley as thoroughly an American of another sort — the 
Yankee shrewdly mixed with the Irish immigrant. And thus 
Mr. Dunne, at the age of thirty-five, takes his place as the 
creator of a distinctive American personage, and promises to 
extend his sphere of usefulness. 































































































The President and Congress 


THE attitude of the Republican Senators 
and Representatives toward the President 
is a subject of ever-recurring remark by 
visitors to Washington. Never since the 
days when Mr. Cleveland was endeavoring 
to secure the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Silver Act has there been so 
much hostility expressed by party leaders 
against a party’s President as is now to be 
heard from Republican Congressmen against 
the President. If Washington spoke for the 
country, and it seldom does, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
political extinction would be near. As it is, 
however, he is holding his place because, 
as we recently pointed out, he is in real- 
ity following the policy of Mr. McKinley. 
Wherein he has failed to preserve the friend- 
ship of his party friends and leaders, it 
has been due to certain wanderings, tem- 
porary or momentary, from that policy, 
wanderings natural to a man of strong feel- 
ing and of impulsiveness. 

Whatever may be the outcome of any im- 
pulsive effort of the President, his way to 
his end is pretty generally to be marked by 
slaughtered friendships. While he appar- 
ently retains his popularity among the peo- 
ple, he has been facile in making enemies 


ee e came into the 
Presidency wi e outward seeming friend- 
ship of nearly all the politicians, although 
some of the harder-headed among them were, 
to say the least, not certain of him. The 
sad ending of the halcyon days of the amia- 
ble McKinley softened men’s minds, and the 
promise of maintaining the policy of the 
murdered President expanded and deepened 
the friendly feeling for the new and un- 
tried successor. 

The breach between Mr. Roosevelt and the 
politicians was, however, inevitable. His 
rigid insistence upon the maintenance and 
the extension of the merit system alone as- 
sured the discontent which precedes dislike. 
The era of patronage-mongering in the petty 
offices ceased suddenly, and spoilsmen had 
the right to say that, in this tespect, the 
policy of Mr. McKinley had not been fol- 
lowed. Spoils - mongering, however, contin- 
ued, and still continues, in the higher grades 
of the service, and the right of the organiza- 
tion to the plunder is recognized at the 
White House. But the President does not 
give the Senators a free hand in choosing 
his nominees; he insists on character and 
capacity, and, in many of the State or- 
ganizations, the necessary qualities and ac- 
complishments are difficult to find. The con- 
sequence is that while the President has 
compelled the criticism of the sincere friends 
of good government, he has not gained the 
affection of the thorough spoilsmen. These 
are angered because the complete control of 
patronage is denied them. To the needy and 
hungry, half a loaf is doubtless better than 
no bread, but the glutton insists on all the 
plum-pudding that he asks for, and stint- 
ing him enrages him quite as much as deny- 
ing him. So the President has become an 
object of dislike to every spoilsman in Con- 
gress, except a few personal friends. 

Another trait of character understood by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s friends has resulted in 
bringing down upon him a storm of wrath. 
The President is exceedingly, perhaps ex- 
travagantly, sympathetic, both toward indi- 
viduals and toward ideas. His mind is re- 
ceptive, and he listens with the intent of 
appreciating what his visitor is saying to 
him. If he has fully determined upon a 
course of action, or has reached a conclu- 
sion, he is likely to state his own view. In 
this event, there is no chance of a sub- 
sequent misunderstanding. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the President speaks impulsively, and 
subsequently his acts do not agree with his 
promise or his assertion. Then those who 
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have depended on him are disappointed; 
but much the larger class of those who are 
astonished by acts which seem to belie the 
President’s words is composed of men who 
have mistaken sympathetic audience, occa- 
sionally accompanied by expressions of as- 
sent, for complete agreement. These men 
are convinced that the President has de- 
liberately deceived them; that he has led 
them into action and then deserted them; 
that he has given them substantial reason 
to expect his support, and that he has then 
gone over to the enemy. Mr. Littlefield, for 
example is convinced that the bill which he 
prepared, and which was passed by the 
House of Representatives, was endorsed by 
the President; consequently, he is quite as 
fully convinced that his overthrow is due to 
disloyalty on the part of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Besides the personal antagonisms due 
often to Mr. Roosevelt’s insistence upon good 
government, and often to misunderstanding 
of his manner and nature, we have intense 
and hurtful antagonisms arising from the 
fact that the President, from the very first, 
has tried to force unwelcome policies upon 
the party. He has in the end yielded to the 
forces with which Mr. McKinley was al- 
ways in agreement, but he has been apt. to 
go astray at the outset. It has been said 
more than once in these columns that Mr. 
Roosevelt is popular for reasons that have 
led to the unpopularity of his party organi- 
zation. 

He was facing the future, for exam- 
ple, and the party leaders were for mark- 
ing time. The popularity which he has 
gained has been both of advantage and of 
disadvantage to him. It has enabled him 
to force Congress to take action which Con- 
gressional leaders did not wish to take, and 
this has not increased their liking for him. 
What he gains for Cuba, for instance, will 
be against the will of the party leaders. 
He began his career as President with the 
hearty liking of the Western Congressmen, 
and especially of those who favored radical 
trust legislation. These were his natural 
friends; but now they are confident that 
he has turned away from them, and that he 
has surrendered to the high-protection lead- 
ers of the East, who, a year ago, were do- 
ing everything in their power to thwart 
his policy, who have stifled the general reci- 
procity treaties negotiated by Mr. McKin- 
ley, have yielded sullenly to the popular de- 
mand for Cuban reciprocity, have given 
half measures of Philippine tariff concession 
and of army reform, and who have adroitly 
and, at the same time imperiously, emascu- 
lated the anti-trust programme. 

At the end of his second session of Con- 
gress Mr. Roosevelt has hardly any sin- 
cere friends in Congress. The party machine 
is the most perfect that we have eVer seen. 
It governs absolutely, and its decrees are 
embodied in legislation. For the moment the 
country is governed by the edicts of an oli- 
garchy, and not by laws which are the result 
of discussion and deliberation. The oligarchy 
gratifies the President with some legisla- 
tion, denying him much, and deceiving him 
in some respects. What it grants is for the 
sake of harmony. The independent, think- 
ing Republicans, who are averse to this rule, 
who had hoped for help from the White 
House against the tyranny of the oligarchy, 
are hurt and angry. The President may 
retain the affection of their constituents, 
but he has lost the friendship and the con- 
fidence of the representatives. The Presi- 
dent is now the ally of the ruling oligarchy, 
whose leaders do not agree with a single 
principle which he announces. They are 
satisfied, however, with his ultimate sur- 
render, but they would throw him over if 
they dared. This is the precise truth as to 
the President’s relations with the Republi- 
can politicians at Washington. 
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The History of the Anti-Trust 
Legislation 


Mr. ROOSEVELT began an agitation looking 
to the curbing of great combinations when 
he was Governor of New York. From that 
time until the present he has insisted that 
the Executive authority should be empower- 
ed by the law to prevent over-capitalization, 
discriminations in freight charges and 
prices, and to restrain and punish all cor- 
porations violating such statutes as Con- 
gress might enact for the attainment of his 
object. The chief remedy which he proposed 
for the evils, as is well known, was _ pub- 
licity; that is, the authority of the gov- 
ernment was to be exercised for the pur- 
pose of gathering information for the public 
which, being published, would protect  in- 
tending investors from putting their money 
into what are said to be over-capitalized en- 
terprises. The movement was directed 
against private corporations as well as 
against public-service corporations, and, 
finally, the Attorney-General suggested that 
the Federal government might reach and 
restrain private corporations through its in- 
ter-State commerce powers. Mr. Knox thus 
took the position that, while the general gov- 
ernment had no power to enact legislation 
affecting producing private corporations, the 
creations and the citizens of States, it might 
circumvent this condition by indirection. 
Before the announcement of this doctrine. 
the President had approved of the adoption 
of a constitutional amendment bestowing 
upon the United States the power of direct 
control, but in the end he accepted Mr. 
Knox’s device, and urged its adoption in his 
message. 

The President’s and Mr. Knox’s speeches 
greatly excited the country. They aroused 
passions that seemed to threaten the very 
existence of corporations. The country be- 
lieved, as it had the right to believe from 
the President’s utterances, that he would 
insist upon the enactment of laws which 
would give the government control of prac- 
tically all its business interests, which would 
make what is called over-capitalization im- 
possible, and would compel private corpora- 
tions to cease underselling, as it would com- 
pel railroads to cease discriminations in fa- 
vor of one shipper against others. The 
country, as a whole, believed that, if the 
President had his way, the government 
would take charge of corporations, and put 
an end to what economic rhetoricians and 
poets have declared to be their evils. The 
capitalists and practical managers of the 
corporations themselves believed the same, 
and they trembled for their very existence. 
Conservative men of all classes realized that 
we were facing an industrial and political 
crisis; that if the interpretation generally 
put upon the President’s words was just, 
the country was facing dire industrial and 
commercial calamity. A further step tow- 
ard state socialism was inevitable if the 
programme which the President seemed to 
favor was carried out. 

The meeting of the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress for its second session was a moment 
fraught with danger. The most radical Re- 
publican opponent of trusts in the House 
of Representatives was Mr. Littlefield, of 
Maine. It was with him that the Presi- 
dent had consulted during the campaign 
of the fall, and it was he who was made 
chairman of the committee to draft anti- 
trust legislation for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The session opened in a flurry 
of radicalism. Bills were introduced, by 
Mr. Hepburn in the House, and by Mr. 
Proctor in the Senate, which, if enacted 
into law, would have compelled the reor- 
ganization of all business, would have dis- 
located capital, and would have brought 












































upon the country a panic comparable to 
none in our history except that of 1873. 
Senator Hoar, thinking that he spoke the 
views of the Administration, introduced a 
bill so extravagant in its purposes, so un- 
constitutional in its provisions, that it was 
laughed out of court. At once there ap- 
peared on the scene the conservative Repub- 
lican leader, who is incarnated in Senator 
Aldrich more than in any other public man 
of the time. The Administration grew 
alarmed at the frenzy of those who thought 
they were carrying out the President’s 
wishes, and who had excellent reasons for 
thinking so. The Knox bills were prepared, 
and were introduced by Representative Jen- 
kins. It is unnecessary, at this time, to con- 
sider these measures, for they are as dead 
as the bills of Mr. Littlefield and Mr. Hoar. 
Confessedly Administration measures, they 
found a lodgement in Mr. Littlefield’s bill, 
and they all went to death together. The 
Jenkins bill, pure and simple, could no more 
pass the Senate than can Mr. Littlefield’s. 

Time went on, and the popular agitation 
which the President had aroused would not 
down. The spirit was out of the bottle, and 
could not be forced back. The Senate took 
the question up. The Elkins bill, making 
more difficult discriminations and rebates 
by railroad companies, was prepared. It 
passed the Senate and went to the House 
of Representatives. In the mean time the 
bill creating the new Department of Com- 
merce had passed both Houses, and was in 
conference. The Nelson amendment was in- 
serted in it, providing for a certain amount 
of publicity. The President learned from 
the conservative leaders of his party that 
the adoption of even these measures was 
doubtful. While all this was going on, Mr. 
Littlefield was keenly realizing that his own 
measure, much more radical than any propo- 
sition that had originated in the Senate, was 
doomed. He made a vigorous and ugly ef- 
fort, and compelled the House to vote upon 
it. The vote in its favor was unanimous. 
The opponents of any trust legislation at 
this short session felt that this vote was 
sufficient, for there was never the slightest 
intention of permitting the bill to pass the 
Senate. When the President realized that 
it was likely that nothing would result but 
a record vote on the Littlefield bill, he made 
a supreme effort. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany, or some of its officers, undertook to se- 
eure a modification of the Nelson amend- 
ment, simply for the purpose of protecting 
its trade secrets from the knowledge of its 
Russian competitors. The effort was con- 
ceded to be perfectly proper, but as the 
story was told in the daily press it was 
transformed into a scandalous attempt to 
threaten and command Congress. The ex- 
position, unjust as it was to the corpora- 
tion and to the Senators who received its 
communications, had the desired effect. The 
President was enabled to secure a_pro- 
gramme. It consisted, besides the bill ad- 
vancing causes against combinations on the 
court calendars, of the Elkins bill and the 
Nelson amendment. These measures have 
been passed, and represent the sum of the 
session’s achievement as to trusts. 

The President has not gained the object at 
which he set himself. He has obtained from 
Congress precisely what the Senate was 
forced by public excitement to concede, and 
legislation passed at the behest of public ex- 
citement is likely to be deceptive. Nothing 
that will harm industrial and commercial 
interests is to be feared from Mr. Roosevelt 
so long as he follows the advice of the men 
who have controlled the situation this win- 
ter. For the moment the country has 
escaped a peril, while not the first effective 
step has been taken to remedy the real evil 
of the partnership which exists between 
corporations and the government. 
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The Future of Latin America 


Ir would be hard to exaggerate the 
seriousness of the questions raised by the 
Anglo-German-Italian demonstration against 
Venezuela as regards their bearing on the 
future of Latin America. Here is the 
greatest prize left upon the earth, a prize 
which the Spanish and Portuguese possessors 
had failed to turn to adequate account. 
Here is a vast continental region, many 
times larger than Europe, almost the whole 
of which is a white man’s country because 
much, even of the tropical and sub-tropi- 
cal sections, is situated at altitudes favora- 
ble to the duration and activity of Cauca- 
sian life. With the exception of compara- 
tively small areas in Africa, south of the 
Zambesi, or in mountainous districts of the 
interior, Latin America is the sole remain- 
ing part of the surface of the planet wherein 
the surplus millions of overcrowded Europe 
might find a fitting habitation. How thinly 
peopled the Latin-American republics at 
present are is imperfectly recognized. 
It is absolutely certain that, as the pressure 
upon the means of subsistence becomes in- 
supportable in Europe, the inhabitants of 
that Continent will not consent to be barred 
out of the New World by the brutum fulmen 
of the Monroe Doctrine. They can only be 
excluded by the exhibition of superior naval 
force on the part of the United States. It 
is conceivable, moreover, that the force may 
be applied too late. It is possible to acquire 
practical control of a country, and to make 
of it a suitable field for European coloniza- 
tion without any ostensible violation of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s fiat against the dismemberment 
of territory. The Anglo-German-Italian 
demonstration against Venezuela was un- 
doubtedly devised for the far-sighted pur- 
pose of learning whether the Monroe Doc- 
trine might not be evaded by the reduction 
of a Latin-American country to the con- 
dition of Egypt. Nor can it be denied that, 
if the dangerous agitation of American pub- 
lie opinion should be overlooked, and atten- 
tion should be concentrated on the outcome 
of the diplomatic negotiations at Washing- 
ton, it might be mistakenly assumed in Eu- 
ropean Foreign Offices that the demonstra- 
tion has been successful. For, what are 
the facts? No less than thirty per cent. of 
the revenue of the two principal custom- 
houses of Venezuela, during an indefinite 
period, to be confiscated for the benefit 
of foreign creditors. Moreover, should any 
default occur in the payment of the cov- 
enanted thirty per cent., the revenues of 
those custom-houses are to be collected by 
officials appointed by the Kingdom of Bel- 
gium, and upheld in authority, should there 
be any cause or pretext for such interpo- 
sition, by European war-ships. Now, when 
we remember that the Caracas government 
is almost entirely dependent on customs 
duties for its support, we must recognize 
that the condition of Venezuela for many 
years to come will differ from that of Egypt 
only in degree. In Venezuela only thirty 
per cent. of the customs revenue will be 
withheld from the control of its own gov- 
ernment, whereas in Egypt the whole rev- 
enue is withheld from the direct control of 
the Khedive. The principle admitted in 
both cases is identical; the only difference 
regards the extent of the application. Hav- 
ing got the principle accepted, however, in 
the case of Venezuela, where her interests 
were small in comparison with those of Ger- 
many and Italy, what is to prevent Great 
Britain hereafter from demanding the co- 
operation of her late allies for the purpose 
of applying the same principle on a tre- 
mendous scale to Argentina? The amount 
of money invested by British subjects in the 
Argentine Confederation considerably ex- 
ceeds a billion dollars, to provide for which 
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it may one day be needful to follow the pre- 
cedent established in the Nile country, and to 
sequestrate the whole of the Argentine cus- 
toms duties for the benefit of British credi- 
tors. We know, indeed, of no Latin-American 
country, with the exception of Chile, Mexico, 
and Brazil, which, even at the present hour, 
would not be threatened with the fate of 
Egypt, if the American people held them- 
selves committed to the principle accepted 
in the case of Venezuela, the principle, 
namely, that the revenues of a _ Latin- 
American republic may be set aside, not 
only for the redress of grievances, but for 
the payment of ordinary debts due, or al- 
leged to be due, to the subjects of European 
powers. The only question to be re- 
ferred to the international court of arbi- 
tration at The Hague is that of the 
preferential or separate treatment of the 
claims of blockading powers as against those 
of non-blockading powers. All other ques- 
tions, including claims, not only for a re- 
dress of grievances, but also for ordinary 
debts alleged to have arisen out of contract 
and to be due to European creditors from 
the government or citizens of Venezuela, are 
to be referred to three mixed commissions 
on each of which the debtor country and 
the creditor country are to be equally rep- 
resented. The principle thus accepted, 
without any apparent regard to the dan- 
gerous consequences thereof, seems to have 
been sanctioned in advance by Mr. Roosevelt 
in his second annual message, when he said 
that, so far as the Monroe Doctrine is con- 
cerned, a European power may go to any 
lengths, short of the permanent occupation of 
territory, for the purpose of enforcing “ just 
obligations” on an American common- 
wealth. Whether the phrase quoted was in- 
tended to cover ordinary debts, and thus to 
open the way to the eventual confiscation 
under easily conceivable circumstances of 
the whole customs revenue of a deeply in- 
debted republic like Argentina, is the very 
question upon which the Anglo-German 
demonstration against Venezuela was in- 
tended to cast light. From that point of 
view the joint blockade of Venezuelan sea- 
ports must be regarded as a temporary suc- 
cess. The desired precedent has been es- 
tablished, without a word of protest on the 
part of President Roosevelt or of the State 
Department. We call the success only tem- 
porary, however, because Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self—much less his subordinate in the State 
Department—has no power to bind the 
American people to the recognition of the 
precedent. If it be true, as Mr. Balfour 
has publicly asserted, that our State De- 
partment, in reply to an inquiry from the 
British Foreign Office, sanctioned the joint 
expedition against Venezuela many months 
before the blockade was instituted, it must 
by this time be evident to Mr. Hay that the 
position said to have been taken by him is 
not approved by his fellow-countrymen. It 
is the American people by whom in the last 
resort the Monroe Doctrine will be inter- 
preted. The excitement provoked in the 
United States by the Anglo-German pro- 
ceedings in Venezuelan waters has convinced 
every careful observer on both sides of the 
Atlantic that American citizens are not dis- 
posed to ratify the definition of the Monroe 
Doctrine propounded in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
second annual message. On the contrary, 
they are now convinced that the permanent 
occupation of territory is not by any 
means the only mode of “oppressing” a 
Latin-American republic and of “ control- 
ling its destiny.” They will not allow any 
American commonwealth to pass into the 
hands of European receivers for an_ in- 
definite period. They regard, in a word, the 
Venezuela precedent as one fraught with 
the gravest peril to the indenendence of the 
New World, 
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The Dearth of Children 


THERE is great complaint about the 
scarcity of babies in the families of native- 
born Americans. There is no need to quote 
statistics. Every one knows the conclusion 
that the statistics lead to, which is thai 
the native Americans seem less and less in- 
clined every year to replenish the earth with 
new individuals of their own species. As 
concerns them, the birth-rate is constantly 
falling. Writers in foreign reviews—Brit- 
ish reviews especially—comment on it as the 
sign of an awful defect in us and our civ- 
ilization. Married Americans who ought to 
raise eight children, raise four; those who 
ought to raise four, raise two; those who 
ought to raise two, raise none, or content 
themselves with a single lonely sample of 
offspring. Also, a great many Americans 
who ought to marry, don’t. The conse- 
quence is that the statisticians take gloomy 
views of the future of our race, and that 
thoughtful observers discuss the reason for 
American sterility, and possible methods of 
alleviating it. 

President Roosevelt has recorded his views 
on the subject. Americans, he says, who 
are so cold-hearted and so selfish as to dis- 
like having children, “are in effect crimi- 
nals against the race, and should be objects 
of contemptuous abhorrence to all healthy 
people.” President Eliot of Harvard has 
been thinking about it too. In his annual 
report he tells of looking up the records 
of the six Harvard classes which have been 
graduated from twenty - five to thirty - one 
years, and finding that the married mem- 
bers had no more than two surviving chil- 
dren each, and that twenty-eight per cent. 
of the members had not married. He thinks 
college graduates should marry earlier in 
life, and to that end is trying to get his 
young men out of college and through. the 
professional schools sooner, so that they 
can earn money to marry on. 

But men who don’t marry until they are 
thirty have time enough to raise families 
as large as the country expects of them, if 
only they and their wives have the will 
and the good luck. The trouble is that both 
men and women who defer marriage until 
late form habits which they cannot reconcile 
to full nurseries and limited incomes. Youth 
is rash and imperfectly provident. Ma- 
turity has more prudence, and in the matter 
of children is apt to have too much. There 
need be no regret that people who cannot 
provide decently for large families do not 
have them. Such persons may have too 
many children as it is. The trouble is 
with people who can well afford to raise 
families of a decent size, and who neglect 
that privilege for fear that they will come 
to want, or because they want to spend their 
time and their money on other things. 

The great thing that keeps the size of 
American families down is social and pe- 
cuniary ambition. There are a few thrifty 
parents in the land—farmers, miners, mill- 
workers, and the like—who look upon chil- 
dren as a potential source of income, and 
raise a good many because their keep costs 
little, and their labor is valuable. We don’t 
approve of persons of that way of thinking. 
Our American feeling is that the parents 
should work for the children, but not the 
children for the parents, except in cases of 
special necessity. Almost all of us want our 
children to be better off than we are our- 
selves. We would rather have two children 
and give them what we consider special ad- 
vantages of nurture and education, than 
have five and be unable to do for all of 
them what we want done. We are impa- 
tient of the common lot. Unless our chil- 
dren can rise above it, we think it a doubt- 
ful advantage to have secured them an entry 
in this world. 
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Now that is not altogether a bad char- 
acteristic. It makes for progress to a cer- 
tain extent, but we carry it too far. We are 
toa prudent, too selfish, for both ourselves 
and our offspring. It is by no means the 
children who have the most “ advantages” 
that do best in the world, but those, rather, 
who are born with the best brains and 
bodies, and are hardest prodded by the spur 
of necessity. For the sake of pampering 
two children we forfeit the chance of draw- 
ing a great prize among the three others 
that we might have and don’t. 

It is too bad about us Americans. The 
hope of our amendment lies in the possibil- 
ity that we may come to a better appre- 
ciation of the pleasure there is in raising 
good children as compared with any other 
rival interest that attracts us. We never 
will raise large families for the good of the 
country; never. The race may go hang, for 
all of us. But if more of us can come to 
feel, what is true, that the right kind of 
children pay enormously in love, in enter- 
tainment, in all things that make life de- 
sirable, we may come to raise more of them. 





Our National Genius and Our 
National Art 


THE question of the great practical en- 
terprise and success of our American life 
and its relation to our national literature 
is one that is always coming up for dis- 
cussion. We are told that this practical 
life is in itself bound to produce an art, 
because it is producing a national character 
with its own distinct spiritual traits, and 
we are reminded that the robust, practical 
life of Elizabethan England was one source 


of the vitality of Elizabethan literature.” 


Certainly a nation with plenty of active and 
healthy interests is bound to nourish a dif- 
ferent kind of genius—of imaginative genius 
—from that of a nation which has socially 
exhausted itself. And yet any inference 
from Elizabethan England to contemporary 
America and its artistic possibilities is 
likely to be misleading. Elizabethan Eng- 
land was not only a society with active eco- 
nomic interests; it was a society still very 
deeply under the spell of spiritual influ- 
ences, with all the subtle reflective inherit- 
ance of medieval Europe at its heart. Im- 
aginative interests were as intense as the 
practical interests at just that happy time, 
when the warriors and the adventurers and 
the statesmen were numbered among the 
literary men of the nation—not among the 
historians and sociologists necessarily, but 
among the poets—men with the quick in- 
stinct for beauty, and the speculative pas- 
sion that counts for so much more in art 
than the merely practical aim. One might 
say that, in Elizabethan literature, the 
spiritual genius, while it certainly drew 
strength from the active, practical life of 
the nation, dominated it imaginatively. 
The intellectual passions of the Renaissance 
and of the Reformation were potent forms 
of national self-consciousness. 

In contemporary America, on the other 
hand, the practical interests are altogether 
in the ascendant, and the fact is not without 
its influence upon the writer. In no Euro- 
pean country is literature so thoroughly 
journalized as it is in America. We have 
capable writers by the score; but, in our 
latest school of novel-writers, while we have 
clever reporters and plenty of sociological 
adventurers, we have perhaps produced no 
genuine novelist of American life, such as 
the Mr. Howells of Silas Lapham proved 
himself to be. As a nation of novel-writers 
what we lack is psychological depth. We do 
not live the inner life intensely enough for 
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that. Certain plain types of character we 
are able to distinguish; but the wonderful, 
accurate history of inner motive—such, for 


instance, as Tolstoy lays bare to the reader, 
and which is the real interest of the novel 
—this is not within the power of our pres- 
ent art. Our realistic novels reproduce what 
one might call the body of our civiliza- 
tion. But its heart, in its deepest sense, 
still eludes them. How crude, too, is the 
criticism of life in the contemporary Amer- 
ican novel. It is boyish, in fact. One would 
say that it had been borrowed from the last 
book the author had read, not that it was 
the ripened fruit of personal life. Is not 
personal life of the intenser sort exactly 
what one misses from our contemporary 
art? When we try to touch the depths of 
our experience we betray our weakness. We 
become self-conscious and artificial. Our 
spiritual life seems to have grown in a thin 
soil. This is especially true of the novels 
by new writers that have been written with 
in the last five or ten years. It may be part- 
ly the result of the journalistic pressure 
upon authorship, which has certainly in- 
creased. It may be partly the effect of 
the romantic vogue. But both the jour- 
nalistic pressure and the romantic vogue, as 
at present cultivated, are symptoms of the 
fast and unreflective life. 

Yet that underneath the surface of Amer- 
ican life is a spiritual consciousness truly 
national, but hardly aware of itself, is what 
the American who knows the history of his 
country is bound to believe. We have the 
blood of old and mature civilizations in our 
national genius. The question of our art is 
whether the spiritual experience of such 
civilization is in any wise to leaven the 
crudity of our material life, and its ideal- 
ism in turn to be shaped by the more hope- 
ful social conditions of the new country. 
There is a very interesting article in a re- 
cent number of a magazine which describes 
the psychological effect of his new environ- 
ment upon the emigrant Jew. It appears 
that his environment strengthens all his 
practical faculties. On the other hand, his 
national idealism is depressed by it. Wheth- 
er that depression of the more idealistic 
faculties is the price to be paid for our suc- 
cessful commercial civilization is, of course, 
the crucial question of our literature. 

Meanwhile the approaching centenary 
of Emerson’s birth is a very fitting time to 
remember that not only is America solving 
the feeding problem of the world by her 
practical enterprise, but that during the 
last century she made her typical spiritual 
contribution to literature. The peculiarly 
ripe and. modern character of Emerson’s 
genivs was never clearer than it is to-day; 
and perhaps Ibsen and Hauptmann -and 
Tolstoy -and Maeterlinck, who confess their 
debt to him, understand better its char- 
acter than the England of half a century 
ago understood it. Yet into this mature 
and intensely speculative genius there also 
entered the blood of a strong, young, physi- 
eal civilization, with its reaction of hope 
and courage upon the mind. There is a 
sanity, a realism, in Emerson’s philosophy 
which we miss from the European mystics, 
and which is distinctly the contribution of 
the New World to Old World thought. Em- 
erson is thoroughly native, not only to New 
England, but to the country at large. Yet 
though his optimism is partly the instinc- 
tive American optimism bred of hopeful con- 
ditions, there is something deeper in it, 
something of the spiritual faith, which also, 
at crucial moments, proves itself alive as’ 
the soul of our national life. That faith 
has been the inspiration of all that we have 
so far produced of genuine art. For a na- 
tion merely absorbed in money - making, 
merely interested in practical results, can- 
not grow a literature, 















































































































Dwindling France 
By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, February 4, 1903. 

THERE has been sent to me—why, whence, 
and by whom I cannot guess—a pamphlet 
on “The Depopulation and Repopulation of 
France.” Its author is a M. Arthur Le 
Creps, of whom I know only this, that he 
is a delightfully French crank. One always 
imagines somehow that in France cranks 
flourish with a less than English or Amer- 
ican exuberance, that there is something in 
the atmosphere of that laughing, prudent 
land that effectually heads them off. How- 
ever that may be, here in M. Le Creps we 
have a crank of the first water, but a 
French crank, a crank who can write, a 
crank with humor. The result is anything 
but Bostonian or Exeter Hall-ish. M. Le 
Creps is painfully moved by the spectacle 
of a dwindling France, and his pamphlet 
is addressed to the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies in the hope that they may be 
stirred thereby to action. But he is not 
so moved, his emotions are not so merci- 
less, that he cannot give up a few pages to 
gossiping in the most limpid French, about 
his school-days, about his neighbors in 
Perpignan, and about his troubles with his 
wife. What those troubles precisely were 
we do not learn. Perhaps his views on the 
population question had something to do 
with them. M. Le Creps puts the decline 
in the French birth-rate down to four main 
causes—the Civil Code with its principle 
of forced testamentary division of property, 
the “deplorable condition” of French 
morals, the “ Anti-Christian Malthusian- 
ism” practised by the people, and finally 
to “the gnawing cancer that corrupts, de- 
vours, and destroys the French nation ”— 
le fonetionnarisme! All this he would coun- 
teract by allowing the head of a family 
to bequeath his property as he chooses, by 
permitting girls to marry without the con- 
sent of their parents at eighteen instead of 
twenty-one, and men at twenty-one instead 
of twenty-five, by giving the father of three 
children two votes, of six three votes, of 
ten or more four votes, by restricting the 
numbers and increasing the taxation of 
cafés-conecerts, bars, and saloons, by forcing 
la fille de joie, after the old Roman fashion, 
to wear a dress as conspicuous as her life, 
by doubling the taxes on all bachelors above 
the age of twenty-five, and on all couples 
who after three years of married life have 
no children, by exempting the father of ten 
children from all imposts whatsoever, and 
lastly, by employing none but married men 
and women in the service of the State. He 
has a few more suggestions to make, but 
they are of rather too domestic a character 
to be discussed freely by any one who lives 
outside the spacious air of France. Besides, 
[i have said enough. Boston will at once 
recognize in M. Le Creps a man and a 
brother. 

And yet there is a good deal in what he 
says. The French census of 1901 showed 
that in the preceding five years the popula- 
tion had increased by only 330,000; and 
even this increase, small as it was, had to be 
largely discounted—Paris and its environs 
being responsible for 292,000, of whom a 
considerable proportion were foreign immi- 
grants. All the rest of France put together 
had thus only added some 38,000 to its 
numbers since the census of 1896. Taking 
the figures for the last thirty years one 
finds that while the average increase of 
the United States, of the United Kingdom, 
of Germany, Italy, Austria and Hungary 
worked out at twelve millions apiece, that 
of France was less than 2,500,000. Nor- 
way, it has been computed, doubles her 
population in 51 years, Austria in 62, Eng- 
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land in 63, Denmark in 73, Sweden in 89, 
Germany in 98, and France in 334. The 
birth-rate in France, which stood as high 
as 38 per 1000 between 1770-1780, and at 
32 during the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, has steadily fallen since to 22, its 
present figure. Between 1811 and 1820 the 
average annual surplus of births over 
deaths was 57 per 10,000; between 1891- 
1896 it was 45, and the census of 1901 
showed it to have decreased again. To 
whatever column of statistics one refers, 


the result is the same. Not only has the 


birth-rate fallen, but marriages are fewer 
and less productive than they were. Twenty 
years ago the average of births per mar- 
riage was three; to-day it is not more than 
two. In spite of a moderate death-rate, 
France is dwindling. 

This is an old problem and an old anxiety 
with the French. All sorts of causes have 
been brought forward to explain it, and all 
sorts of remedies proposed for its solution. 
It is a difficult matter to generalize on, as 
the phenomenon is unevenly distributed. 
Out of the eighty-seven departments into 
which the country is divided, the popula- 
tion is increasing in twenty-four, diminish- 
ing in sixty-three. Where the Church is 
strongest and her teachings most faithfully 
obeyed—in Brittany, for instance—there 
the birth-rate is highest. But practically 
it is only the poorest and most backward 
districts that are prepared to accept the 
clerical mandates on all points. The pros- 
perous farmers of Normandy and Picardy 
restrict themselves to at most two children, 
while in less well-to-do regions, such as 
Brittany, Lozére, and the Haute-Loire, the 
increase in population is continuous. One 
might deduce from this that prosperity and 
small families go hand in hand in France, 
and as a rough generalization it would 
stand. In the industrial districts and 
among the working classes it is the poor 
who are the most prolific, in France as 
everywhere. So that, on the whole, one 
might say that the devout poor in the coun- 
try and the heedless and improvident poor 
in the towns are the real mainstays of the 
French birth-rate. How matters have come 
to such a pass there has been a variety of 
conjectures to show. Conscription, the 
growth of intemperance, the increasing bur- 
den of taxation, the “modern aversion to 
marriage,’ the spread of luxury, and the 
new zest thrown into the pursuit of per- 
sonal comfort and pleasure, even “a natu- 
ral lack of fecundity in the French race” 
—a surprising assumption which Canada, 
Louisiana, Mauritius, Brittany itself, join 
in disproving—have all been accused of 
being agencies of depopulation. But these 
phenomena are to be found in other lands; 
some of them are of universal application, 
operative over the whole area of civiliza- 
tion; and yet nowhere do they produce the 
effects ascribed to them in _ France. 
Obviously some higher and more general 
cause, and one peculiar to France alone, 
must be looked for. 

All political roads in modern France 
lead back sooner or later to Napoleon, 
whose most enduring work was the recrea- 
tion of his country: To the Napoleonic 
settlement of the Revolution all that is 
sound and stable in the France of to-day 
may be traced, as well as much that is un- 
healthy and blighting. Among other things 
the depopulation of France is largely his 
work. 

The principle of forced testamentary 
division of property among the children 
was not, of course, original to him. He 
took it, as he took much else, from Montes- 
quieu, and established it in France as 
part of the framework of the land. As 
such it remains to this day, with results 
both good and bad. No single enactment 
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has ever perhaps cut more deeply into the 
social life of the French people. It has 
caused an immense diffusion of private 
wealth. 

It has turned France into a _ na- 
tion of small landowners. It has thus 
made for stability and content, checked the 
possibility of a “submerged tenth,” and 
prevented the growth of latifundia with 
their accompanying menace of agrarian 
socialism. On the other hand, by making 
most Frenchmen capitalists or property- 
owners to some extent, it has also made 
them unambitious. They need but a little 
more to provide themselves with a com- 
petency, and they get it by entering the 
service of the State, where they can be sure 
of a settled salary and secure advancement 
with the minimum of personal effort. <A 
Frenchman’s ambitions turn as naturally 
towards the dignity of wn fonctionnaire as 
an American’s towards trade. Consequent- 
ly, wholesale creations of unnecessary posts 
and offices at the expense of the tax- 
payers. 

Moreover, the Napoleonic enactment has 
given birth to a peculiarly territorial form 
of patriotism, an intense passion for the 
actual soil of France. This is a feeling 
inevitably engendered when a large propor- 
tion of the people are able to measure their 
stake in the country in acres, roods, and 
perches.- The result is, however, that 
France is made so comfortable and pleasant 
a place to live in, there are so many ties 
binding the citizen down to his share in 
the national heritage, that the ordinary 
Frenchman, robbed of much of his initia- 
tive in the schools which turn out excellent 
functionaries but inadequate men, and find- 
ing himself in happy possession of an in- 
come from his property or whatever it may 
be his father has left him, has no ambition 
to better himself by emigration. If the 
French do not colonize, it is because there 
is too much ready money in France. 

But the most direct effect of this law is 
‘to be seen in the necessity it entails of 
limiting the population. After several 
generations of constant dividing and par- 
celling out of estates, whatever their dimen- 
sions, peasant proprietors, if they would 
hand down more than a square yard of land, 
are forced to renounce all hope of large 
families. There comes a time when even 
the largest estate may be so subdivided as 
to afford adequate support to no one. The 
thrifty, prudent farmer, as M. Le Creps 
sees, has therefore no option but to limit 
the number of his offspring. This has now 
become a habit, and has encouraged the 
idea that the land is incapable of sup- 
porting even those who already dwell 
on it. 

Thus a new impulse is given to the migra- 
tion of rustics to the towns, and as life in 
the streets is soon discovered to be no easier 
than life in the fields, the refugee peasants, 
according to Mr. Bodley, carry out and 
spread abroad the Malthusian doctrines 
which they know to be the salvation of the 
countryside, and hope to see adopted as the 
remedy of all social ills. Then, again, there 
is the dowry system. A French father can- 
not get his daughters married except by 
giving each a portion, and the amount of 
the dot has risen considerably since the 
charity of American women took to gilding 
anew the battered dukedoms of France. 
Over every French cradle hovers the disen- 
chanting ghost of a dowry. In all coun- 
tries an extra child means extra expense: 
in France it means an extra fortune, and 
that is a very powerful reason why the 
French have few children. “The social con- 
ventions,” as M. Demolins says, “ make their 
task an impossibility; and then, not being 
able to destroy the conventions, they de- 
stroy the race.” 
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Book of Months 


By E. F. Benson 
SEPTEMBER 


TueE barren, sterile emotions which art 
gives us, though they have this advantage 
of harmlessness over the emotions of life 
itself, that tree of sweet and bitter fruits, 
bear within them the inherent defects of 
their unreality; and whereas there is hardly 
an emotion of life which does not leave us 
stronger and more vivified, there is hardly 
an emotion of art, where one’s senses are 
stirred not by actual events of joy or sor- 
row, but the imagined scenes thereof, which 
does not leave us flat and unbraced in 
proportion as the emotion excited was 
keen. 

Love and death, the two great motifs on 
which the drama of life is based, whether 
they are whispered on the shivering strings, 
or piped on remote flutes, or thundered 
with the blast of trumpets and the clink of 
cymbals, leave us, when such actual experi- 
ence has touched us, the richer for it, and 
stronger and more vivified. But such is not 
the case in the reflection of experience which 
art gives us. Vivid it may be—so vivid, 
indeed, that reality after it seems shadow- 
like and unreal,—but its life is temporary ; 
we thrill with ecstasies that are not really 
ours, our soul in its secret place sickens 
with sin or withers with renunciations 
which are not its own, and when the mimic 
spectacle is over and we awake again from 
the storms or sunshine of a colored dream 
to a gray morning, and have to take up 
again the dispiriting thread of uneventful 
hours, it is with an intolerable sense of 
flatness that we at first look out over the 
undistinguished landscape of life. For a 
week, perhaps, or a fortnight, we have ago- 
nized with the throes of Titans; monstrous 
joys and sorrows have been our portion, 
and for the monstrous we take up again the 
minute. We have been burning with alien 
fires and passions not our own; the tempta- 
tions of Kundry have shaken us; the sorrow 
of Wotan, as wide as the world and as bit- 
ter as the sea, has for the time been ours. 
We have been laid to sleep on a mountain- 
top like Briinnhilde, and like Siegfried have 
dreamed in the green shade of woods until 
the voice of nature has become intelligible, 
and the twittering of birds articulate 
through the murmur of the forest. The 
quintessence of human emotion in all its 
terror and beauty has shaken and enthrall- 
ed us. Then—then the curtain comes 
down, and we go out again into the real 
world, which for the time art has rendered 
shadowlike, where a hundred petty duties 
await us, in no way refreshed or strung-up 
for their accomplishment, but impatient, 
irritated, and bored. 

Such, at least, were my own feelings 
when on a morning I awoke and remem- 
bered (what at first seemed incredible) 
that there was to be no opera that day, 
and that the curtain was down on the stage 
at Baireuth for two years. The little back- 
water of a town which on arrival had seem- 
ed so instinct with such sweet repose and 
tranquillity was insupportable; its tran- 
quillity was stagnation and decay, its re- 
pose a creeping death-trance, with gray 
nightmare to ride its rest. Instead of 
finding that the fiery dream of the last fort- 
night had gilded its streets and woven 
themselves into its gardens and trellises, it 
appeared to me merely the most dismal 
little sunbaked suburb I had ever seen. A 
glorious lamp had burned then, but the 
lamp was quenched, and instead of a reflec- 
tion of its light lingering there, there was 
only a smell of oil. But the immediate and 
vital question was what to do and where 
to go. 
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I could not imagine myself finding ex- 
istence tolerable anywhere, and least of 
all, perhaps, could I imagine myself back in 
England in my own quiet little house in the 
country town, since for the time being, at 
any rate, all the minute pleasures which 
had built up that delightful life and made 
it so full of happiness were incomprehen- 
sible. Not long ago a quiet morning of 
work with glances into the garden to see 
what new plant had flowered, a game of 
golf over the breezy down, the face of a 
friend, the hundred details of my life 
which I have tried to describe in these 
pages, were overflowingly sufficient to make 
me more than content. But now there was 
exasperation in the very multitude of 
them. And all the time there were, so to 
speak, images of glorious brightness shut 
away in some dark place in my breast. 
The Valkyries were there and Parsifal: 
Hans Sachs, mellow and unembittered, look- 
ed on the love of others and smiled, and 
Walther sang of spring-time, and everywhere 
was melody. 

Here, if you please, is egotism in excelsis, 
for I solemnly told myself that instead of 
going back home, like a sober and average 
person, I was bound—no less—to go some- 
where and to do something by which I 
could the more fully apprehend and crys- 
tallize these images; and the ground on 
which I put this to myself—this is my only 
excuse—was genuine. For I believe that 
one of the main duties of man to God and 
to himself is to realize beauty and under- 
stand it, and that one of his main duties 
to his neighbor is to produce beauty in some 
shape or form, moral, mental, or artistic, 
if, indeed, there is any real difference be- 
tween them. The last fortnight had given 
me new material: that part of me which 
is capable in its small way of feeling 
beauty had been shown wonderful things. 
If I went back to the ordinary routine of 
daily life, I felt that I should do my part 
in it exceedingly ill, and also that the 
monotony and triviality of it would tar- 
nish and dull the brightness of my new 
possessions. In other words, I began, a 
solemn prig, to think about my artistic 
temperament and make plans for its well- 
being, and, that confession made, in the 
hopes that qui s’accuse s’excuse in some 
small degree—the mind-narrative can go on 
its way. My body—after an effusion of 
telegrams — sped south to the house of a 
friend in Capri, where it arrived two days 
later. 

Here in this remote island, separated by 
a few leagues of sea from that vividly 
modern and restless place called Naples, 
can be recaptured without effort something 
of the early days of the world, and from 
the steamer one steps off out of all the re- 
sponsibilities and codes which the stupid- 
ity and wickedness of mankind have built 
up, into paganism and fairyland. The gray 
walls compounded of priggishness and 
Puritanism (yet united together with the 
mortar of good intentions and morality) 
with which this civilized country has for- 
tressed itself, fall as walls of Jericho fell 
at the blast of the trumpet, and there are 
left sunlight and sea, and the beauty of 
the seven days of creation, which was pro- 
nounced by God to be good. The red wax- 
like flowers of the pomegranate are in full 
bloom, and as evening falls they glow like 
hot coals over the rough street walls that 
bound the path up in Capri, where the 
green lizards slip in and out. The smell of 
the vines is in the air heavy and warm, and 
once or twice as I walked through the 
dusky trellises my heart hammered in me, 
for I knew that but a little more and I 
should see Dionysus himself with the vine 
leaves in his hair, and delicate hand hold- 
ing the cup that brimmed with purple, and 
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at noonday often have [ all but seen in 
the brier-decked clefts of rock the great 
god Pan himself, to the music of whose 
fluting the whole world dances. Up and 
down these steep paths, with head erect 
beneath the wine-jars, walk the maidens of 
Capri, and something of Aphrodite lives in 
their wind-painted faces and moulded 
bosoms; and young Apollo, barefooted and 
splashed to the knee in the trodden vats, 
strips the nut-husks off with his gleaming 
teeth and looks at the passer-by with 
brown, soft eye. He has perched a pome- 
granate flower behind his ear, and his shirt 
is open so that the smooth brown breast is 
seen. 

What thoughts fill day by day that gay, 
lazy Italian brain? He is not religious, 
although he goes to mass most regularly, 
for from mass he passes back again to 
paganism. He only goes there because he 
is a child, and is vaguely afraid—or would 
be if he did not go to mass—of what the 
priests have told him about a remote bogey 
(for so God seems to him) who can make 
him burn in unquenchable fire if he does 
not. Nor does he weary his mind with 
any question of morality or code of ethics: 
the sun is warm to him; or if the sun be 
hot, the shadow is cool and the almond 
fruit is sweet, and the fumes of the fer- 
menting-vats mysteriously exciting, and the 
maiden with whom he is in treaty to wed 
very fair and loving, and her dowry is 
good. And for passers-by he has his bright 
smiles and the expression of his hope that 
I have enjoyed my bath. No, he has not 
bathed to-day, for the work of the vintage 
is heavy, and he is paid well by the hour. 
Ah, a cigarette! The signor is too kind. 
Will not the signor take his pomegranate 
flower? Indeed the signor will. 

Day by day this sunny and _ innocent 
paganism gets more possession of me, and 
day by day the beauty of that which I saw 
at Baireuth glows more brightly. Yester- 
day about evening a sudden summer squall 
came storming over from Posilippo, gleam- 
ing with lightning and warm large rain 
and riotous with thunder, and to me it was 
Wotan who steered from the north. On 
Monte Solaro the Valkyries awaited his 
coming, and when the whistling winds had 
passed over our heads, while the house 
shuddered, and the moon again rose in a 
velvet sky with stars swarming thick 
round her, I knew that on the mountain-top 
Briinnhilde slept within a ring of fire, 
waiting for the man who should claim her 
with his kiss. But the morning again to- 
day was very drear and hot, and instead 
of going up Monte Solaro as I had intend- 
ed, I went as usual down to the Bagno, a 
white pebbly beach with pockets of sand 
to lie on. 

I took with me a_ basket of figs, 
and a flask of wine stoppered with vine 
leaves, and my friend took a book which 
we often read and a straw case of ciga- 
rettes, and together we swam through the 
chrysoprase of sunlit sea far out to some 
seaweed-covered rock. The water was very 
deep round it, and fathoms down something 
shone very brightly with waving sub- 
aqueous gleam; and half laughing at my- 
self, I dived and dived, for I knew it was the 
Rhinegold that shone there, until I could 
dive no more, yet still I could not get deep 
enough. Then having rested, we swam back 
and lay on pockets of hot. sand and drank 
from the leaf-stoppered bottle and ate the 
purple of the figs, and I read in the book 
which he had brought, beginning at the 
seventh chapter, to this effect: 

“Did I seriously believe that that con- 
templation of God which is the prime duty 
laid on us by religion must or even could 
legitimately give us any touch of sadness 
of whatever kind, I would throw religion 





away as heedlessly as I throw away the 
end of a smoked-out cigarette, for I have 
no use for it. Yet, although on every side, 
and most of all in every pulpit, I see the 
lamentable Puritan jowl and hear the la- 
mentable Puritan whine which bids me 
look with horror on the sin of the world 
and with sorrow at its sufferings, yet I do 
not for a moment believe that this im- 
pious gabble is the result of religion, but 
rather of the grossest irreligion on the 
part of its exponents. For I know that 
the contemplation of God is my duty, and 
if I make it my whole and absorbing duty 
I cannot go very far astray. For about 
all things is God love, and above all things 
is the beauty, and the love which engirdles 
Him joins without break to the human 
love, which it is our duty always to give 
and take, giving with both hands and tak- 
ing by the armful. So, too, His beauty 
joins without break to the beauty of all He 
has made, and in the golden hair of women 
and in the rose petal, in the smooth, swift 
limbs of youth and in the faceted diamond, 
in the curves of a girl’s lips and in the 
rose-flushed clouds in the blue chalice of 
the sky of morning, equally and everywhere 
must we look for and absorb the beauty 
which is implanted there. It is here that 
Christianity with its mournful man-in- 
vented morality has gone so far astray 
from its Founder that many Christians 
turn from beauty as if beauty was evil, in- 
stead of ever seeking it and worshipping it, 
find it where they will, until the dross of 
their gross minds is burned up in that fine 
fire. 

“Hence, too, sprang—by hence I mean 
from impious Puritanism—such phrases as 
the ‘temptations and dangers of physical 
beauty,’ whereas to the man whose mind is 
set on God it is by and through beauty 
that the uttermost death-stroke is dealt to 
the writhing earthworm of carnalism. For 
the truth is that no beauty of soul and no 
completeness was ever framed on the muti- 
lation or starvation of self, and at the last 
day the gray and pallid ascetic will find 
that what he thought was virtue and what 
he taught as self-control were mere dark- 
ness of soul and purblind vision. It is this 
that must be cast away: we are people 
that sit in darkness, content that our reli- 
gion should make us sad, and as such we 
have a lesson hourly to learn from pagan- 
ism, and in particular from the paganism 
of the Greeks, whose hierarchy of gods 
were enthroned in brightness, and the name 
whereof was Beauty. And that beauty, the 
search of which to them was worship and 
prayer and praise, they found everywhere, 
—in the sunlight and the blue dome of 
heaven, in the crisp curling acanthus leaf 
which they set to twine in the capitals of 
their marble-hewn columns and in the 
necks of the vases of the dead, in the radi- 
ance of jewels and in the tragedies of 
heroes, and above all in the beauty of the 
human form. Disfigured and astray their 
worship often went, and it wore strange 
garbs, but through all its sin and its mis- 
conceptions, its thousand errors and dis- 
tortions, we can see gleaming deep below 


the bright shining of its truth. And this, - 


to my mind, gleams less brightly in the 
sadder worship of to-day. For I doubt very 
much whether anybody is in the least bene- 
fited by the actual sorrow or repentance of 
any one, though no doubt such—especially 
to sour and brooding natures —is_ neces- 
sary. 

“But the best repentance, if one has suffi- 
cient vitality, will be momentary, a fiery 
sword-thrust which will leave no ache or 
throb behind. It is better, I dare say, that 
a man should suffer the fire of remorse for 
years, rather than that he should not 
suffer them at all, but I think that the 
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man who is capable of throwing his re- 
morse off and starting fresh and unwounded 
is the more godlike creature, for the reason 
that it is infinitely better to be happy and 
smiling than to go frowning through the 
world. For sin is seldom born of a happy 
impulse, stare as you may, unless from 
a happy impulse which has been, so to 
speak, shut up in the dark and has gone 
putrid. 

“And here in this divine place” (the 
book I am quoting from was written at 
Athens) “where beauty is thrown broad- 
cast over all one sees, and happiness is so 
easy, it*seems to me to follow as a corol- 
lary that things which a northern and 
gloomy people consider wrong are_ less 
wrong. For supposing in foggy London 
every shopkeeper tried to cheat one, one 
would say that the middle class was going 
to the dogs. Quite so—it would be. But 
the middle class is not in the least going 
to the dogs here. Why not? For a vari- 
ety of reasons: partly because there is 
more sun here and no fog, and because the 
Parthenon is near at hand. Ah, yes, in- 
deed it is so, gayety covers a multitude of 
sins, and while they are covered beauty 
blots them out. 

“O beautiful God of this beautiful world, 
let me make somebody laugh to-day. 
Amen.” 

At that point I laughed. 

“So his prayer is heard,’ said my 
friend. 

“ Have you eaten all the figs while I have 
been reading?” 

“Yes, but don’t be unhappy. Remember 
it is your duty to be happy. You may 
have the last cigarette.” 

“No, we'll toss for it.” 

“T’ll be shot if we do,” said he. 

“Well, V’ll cut it in half.” 

“So that neither of us gets any,” said 
he. “Give it me!” and he very rudely 
snatched at it. Hence ensued a scuffle, and 
the bowels of the cigarette were scattered 
about the beach, and neither of us got any. 
The occasion gave rise to moral reflections. 
Also immoral ones. Then peace and plenty 
descended again in the shape of a friend, 
also coming down to bathe, with a supply of 
fresh ones, and the sun was warm again, 
and the sea blue. Then my friend, whom I 
must call Jack, because he objects to his 
real name being known, saying that I am 
certain to keep all the beautiful remarks 
for myself and give him all the idiocy, 
held forth. 

“The man is shallow,” he said; “it is 
only a gospel of surfaces he preaches, and 
you think it profound merely because he 
loads it with grave words. I’ve done for 
years exactly what he preaches. I have suc- 
ceeded in being always happy and unusually 
gay, and I spend my whole life looking for 
what I consider beautiful. Yet what did 
you call me last night? A second-hand 
sensualist, I think.” 

“Very likely. That is because you are 
not strenuous, and the pursuit of beauty 
must be passionate. The pursuit of beauty 
must be an act of worship, but yours is 
not; it is more like sucking sweets.” 

Jack laughed londly and idiotically. 

“Or eating all the figs,” said he, and the 
discussion ended. 

It is close on noon and only the faintest 
breeze is stirring. 

The sea is silent and waveless, except 
that at intervals a ripple falls like the 
happy sigh of some beautiful basking crea- 
ture on to the hot white pebbles of the 
beach. There like a living sapphire lies the 
dear sea, the thing in this world I love 
best and understand best, though I don’t 
understand it at all. Never have I seen it 
so luminous as it is to-day; you would say 
that the sunlight of centuries had been lit 


in its depths. Gray rocks run out from 
the precipitous land, fringed with sea- 
weed. Under the water the seaweed shows 
purple. 

A brown-sailed fishing-boat lies becalmed 
a mile out, and under the bay Naples spar- 
kles white and remote, and only the thin 
line of smoke streaming upward from 
Vesuvius speaks of the fierce and everlast- 
ing stir of forces which underlie the world. 
In the thickets which come down to the 
water’s edge of this tideless sea there is 
now no sound of life, though an hour ago 
they were resonant with the whispering of 
the cicalas. The lizards have crept out in 
the stillness and bask on the white stones, 
as still as if once more Orpheus charmed 
them, and high above us a hawk with 
wings motionless floats slowly, in seeming 
sleep, down some breeze of the upper air. 

And what if the nameless author is 
right? What if—this is the upshot— 
happiness is our first duty? It is certainly 
not true that if you are good you are 
happy, but may it not be true that by being 
happy you are in some degree good? The 
Puritan idea of Christianity has had a fair 
trial, and indeed it seems to have made but 
a poor job out of it, for what is the result 
of all their sadness and renunciations?— 
nothing but starved lives and unrealized 
ideals. Such self-denial is touching, beauti- 
ful in theory, and based, of course, on 
Christ’s teaching. But it is based awry if 
it brings sadness with it, if it sees in 
beauty only a snare to lead the soul 
astray, rather than the sign- post which 
leads by no winding road, but by a royal 
highway straight to God. And that road 
resounds with praise, and the birds of St. 
Francis sit in the pleasant boughs of the 
trees that grow beside it, and the dear 
saint smiles at them and says, “Sing, my 
sisters, and praise the Lord.” And at his 
bidding they fill their throats with bub- 
bling song and thank God for their warm 
feathers, and the green habitation he has 
built for them. Then St. Francis, so the 
legend tells us, sits down at table with St. 
Blaise and Oswald, the friends of St. 
Francis, and feeds them so that they become 
very strong. Those saints are more to my 
mind than that foolish fellow Stylites or 
the dour St. Bernard, who, being plagued 
with the flies on a hot day, excommunicated 
them, and they all dropped down dead. 
For love, joy, and peace are the gifts of 
the Spirit, but we are too much given to 
let the joy take care of itself, to check 
it, even, as if salvation was clothed in sack- 
cloth. 

Happiness is a home product; we can- 
not impart it into ourselves, nor by multi- 
plying our pleasures can we come one whit 
nearer to it. But by being dull, by being 
slow to perceive, or, having perceived, to re- 
ceive, we can and we often do succeed in 
closing the doors of our souls to it. Yet, 
though it comes not from without, nor is 
it the sum or product of any pleasures, yet 
our soul must sit with doors and windows 
open to catch if it be but one-millionth of 
the myriad sweet and beautiful things that 
stir and shine about us, or else, as in the 
darkness and stagnation of some closed 
house, dust and airlessness overlay us. 
For there is nothing in the world, except 
only that which the sin or folly of,man 
has wrought, which is not wholesome and 
innocent. It is our grossness which makes 
things gross, our rebellion which makes us 
say that in beauty there lurk any seeds or 
germs that can ripen into or go to form 
anything that is not beautiful. 


O world as God has made it, all is beauty, 
And knowing this is love and love is duty, 
What further can be sought for or declared? 


To be Continued, 
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Canada’s Naval Project 


CanavA has decided to have a navy of 
her own. Whether or not this is her first 
move towards “cutting the painter” that 
holds her to England, the fact is very sig- 
nificant, following as it does upon her re- 
fusal recently to contribute to the up-keep 
of the imperial navy. When the Colonial 
Premiers were in London last summer for 
the Coronation, they held a conference with 
Mr. Chamberlain, and the maintenance of 
the navy, for colonial as well as home de- 
fence, was among the subjects considered. 
All the colonies except Canada agreed to 
subscribe annually fixed sums towards the 
Naval Fund, Australia’s contribution be- 
ing placed at $250,000, and Newfoundland’s 
at $15,000. Canada, however, absolutely re- 
fused to give a cent, much to the chagrin 
of the British government and press, who 
are pointing out that the hardest task the 
navy would have in war-time would be to 
defend and protect Canada’s commerce, tow- 
ards which protection Canada pays nothing. 

The Ottawa administration has now de- 
termined on a Canadian navy. This is to 
be, at sea, the counterpart of her militia. 
Sir Frederick Borden, her Minister of De- 
fence, recently announced the formation of 
the naval force in the near future, and he 
has just despatched an expert to Newfound- 
land to study the organization and working 
of the British naval reserves in that colony. 
This expert is Captain Spain, Commodore 
of the Canadian fleet of fishery-protection 
cruisers, which ships have so unenviable a 
reputation for seizing American fishing-ves- 
sels for alleged encroachments within the 
three- mile limit along the Nova - Scotian 
coast. These cruisers are to form the 
nucleus of the Canadian navy, and the men 
are to be recruited chiefly from the fisher- 
men of the Maritime Provinces who trawl 
on the Grand Banks. 

With the Alaskan boundary dispute now 
submitted to arbitration, the next issue 
which will call for settlement is that of 
the Atlantic fisheries. This is a most awk- 
ward complication, because Great Britain 
and the United States and Canada and New- 
foundland are all concerned, and each has 
her own interests which clash with those of 
the others. Canada has always been for 
shutting out the Americans from her waters 
and cancelling the modus vivendi under 
which they now obtain an entry, and her 
object in forming this naval force is proba- 
bly that she may be able to make her patrol 
of her seaboard so perfect that no daring 
Yankee fisherman can break through. She 
will also require to use her navy to guard 
the St. Lawrence route if war breaks out, 
though of what service such ships as hers 
could be is not very clear, as they would 
be unable to meet the attack of the gun- 
boats which constitute the navy of some 
South-American republic. 

It is not to be supposed that Canada 
entertains any idea of using her new toy— 
for such it must prove—against the United 
States. At the same time, the disposition 
to do so is there, if the time and the ma- 
terial sufficed. Canadian dissatisfaction at 
the arrangement arrived at for the settle- 
ment of the Alaskan difficulty is profound, 
and there is much caustic criticism over 
England’s “ backdown,” but the unanswera- 
ble argument is embodied in the query: 
Why should England risk a rupture with 
the United States for the sake of a country 
which will not help her with a dollar or 
a man to fight their joint battles on the 
ocean? For this reason, England has suited 
herself in the Alaskan tribunal, and Canada 
is to have the naming of but one of the 
three jurists who will represent Great 
Britain. In the case of the Joint High Com- 
mission, on the other hand, England had 
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only one out of six members on that side 
of the tribunal. But that has all been 
changed now. 

At the session of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment opening on March 12, the necessary 
legislation will be introduced to create this 
naval force. Little, if any, opposition is 
looked for. The government is strong, and 
Premier Laurier is a potent force, especially 
in the province of Quebec, where this pro- 
posal will be most welcome, because it will 
be accepted as the beginning of an inde- 
pendent nation, which is the earnest wish 
of every Quebecker. The details of the 
plan have not yet been worked out, but it 
is understood that the organization will be 
modelled, as far as possible, on the New- 
foundland Naval Reserve, which Captain 
Spain is now studying. 

This force has been a most complete suc- 
cess. Although urged for some years to ex- 
tend to the colonies the Naval Reserve or- 
ganized in the British Isles, the Admiralty 
always refused, until in 1900 its need of 
more men compelled it to make the experi- 
ment in its oldest, as well as nearest, colony, 
Newfoundland. The large fishing popula- 
tion of that island, and their well-known 
daring and indifference to hardships and 
tempests, formed the main inducements for 
the selection of Newfoundland. Almost the 
whole 220,000 inhabitants are descended 
from English and Irish stock, so blended as 
to make a class of fisherfolk whom nothing 
can daunt. The Admiralty enlisted fifty 
young men in the fall of 1900, and sent 
them to cruise in the Caribbean Sea for the 
winter in H.M.S. Charybdis, a modern war- 
ship well adapted for the purpose. The 
men did so well that forty-four out of the 
fifty were given first-class certificates at 
the close of their training. Another fifty 
were taken last winter, of whom forty- 
seven passed out in the first grade; and 
eighty comprise this year’s contingent, who 
are now serving in the Charybdis in Vene- 
zuelan waters, having participated in the 
active operations there in concert with Ger- 
many and Italy. The volunteering is so 
general that the Admiralty has stationed 
permanently at St. John’s the corvette Ca- 
lypso, for the training of the young fisher- 
men. The regulations provide for five 
years’ service—six months’ sea-drill in a 
cruiser in one year, and a month’s shore- 
drill in a training-ship each year of the re- 
maining four. Hundreds are taking the 
monthly training this winter so as to quali- 
fy for the cruise next fall, and it is ex- 
pected that 300 men will join the ships of 
the North-American squadron then for the 
winter’s work. The Admiralty has agreed 
to have at least 600 men enrolled in the 
Newfoundland branch, but it is probable 
that number will be doubled. 

The home training of the Newfoundlanders 
is most valuable to them in this connection, 
making them altogether superior to the 
British recruits. In the handling of boats, 
smacks, and schooners, every Newfound- 
land boy is an expert; he can row, steer, 
sail, and con these craft; he can manage 
canvas, ropes, and compass, and in every 
sailorly art he is proficient. Nor is he un- 
familiar with steamers, because the sealing 
fleet of twenty stout steamboats takes out 
5000 men every spring to ice- fields, and 
while there is a great difference between a 
sealer and a cruiser, the elementary features 
are the same. The Newfoundland Reservists 
have proved their efficiency and fitness be- 
yond all cavil, and their officers have re- 
ported most favorably of them. There are 
70,000 men and boys engaged in the fisher- 
ies on the island, and out of that number it 
is calculated that fully ten per cent. should 
be available for the purposes of the Naval 
Reserve. The Admiralty expects to have 
2000 in training by the end of the five 
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years, and, if necessary, a second drill-ship 
will be sent out. In physical strength and 
nautical expertness the men are exceptional, 
and the intention is ultimately to fortify 
St. John’s and convert it into a naval base, 
thereby rendering it possible for British 
war - ships to refit there in war-time and 
augment their crews from among the Re- 
servists. 

Consequently, it seems a sensible step on 
Canada’s part to take the Newfoundland 
force as a model. The fishermen of the 
Maritime Provinces are of the same type, 
but less hardy, because they have not to 
face the same storms at sea or risk their 
lives on the ice- floes after seals. If the 
Canadian scheme is acceptable to the people 
there, it should result in a large enrolment, 
but it is doubtful if they will take it serious- 
ly. In Newfoundland the whole organization 
is an imperial one, the colonial government 
having divested itself of all authority, and 
the result is that the movement, controlled 
only by the Admiralty and the naval officers, 
is accepted as a serious and important mis- 
sion by all. But the intention in Canada is 
to have her force under her own control, 
and distinct altogether from the royal 
navy. This will mean that it will be re- 
garded much as a pastime, an opportunity 
to secure a cheap pleasure trip in a govern- 
ment yacht instead of the sobering fact of 
a cruise and active duty in a real war-ship. 





The Operatic Situation 


THE much-vexed question of the future 
directorship of the Opera seems finally to 
have achieved the happiest of possible solu- 
tions—the selection of Mr. Heinrich Con- 
ried, of the Irving Place Theatre, as Mr. 
Grau’s successor. For those who have at 
heart the best interests of the lyric drama 
in New York, few things could be more 
gratifying than the event of Mr. Conried’s 
succession to the place vacated by Mr. Grau. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that Mr. 
Conried is very nearly the ideal man for 
the position. His long and brilliant record 
as manager of the one playhouse in New 
York in which the artistic rather than the 
commercial principle prevails, inspires the 
conviction that he will provide the most 
justly balanced and intelligently organized 
performances that the Metropolitan Opera 
House has ever seen. What direct experi- 
ence of operatic management he lacks he can 
readily acquire; and he has abundant en- 
ergy, tact, and executive talent; above all, 
he has an admirable quality of artistic in- 
telligence. Mr. Conried has announced that 
he will aim, in planning his productions, at 
securing excellence of ensemble rather than 
brilliancy of individual performance. 
Whether he can make that system accept- 
able to a public habituated to the bewilder- 
ing splendor of such “all-star” casts as 
have become a commonplace under Mr. 
Grau’s magnificently lavish régime is some- 
what questionable; but since Mr. Conried 
owns to so laudable an ambition, the least 
we can do is to hold up his hands. Ex- 
cellence of ensemble, however,—particular- 
ly in the case of the Wagner music- 
dramas,—necessitates the co-operation of a 
conductor of the first rank—a point which 
we are not at all sure that Mr. Conried real- 


‘izes. We have had no assurance as yet that 


he plans to secure the services of Mr. Al- 
fred Hertz--a conductor whom it would be 
in the last degree deplorable to lose, now 
that we have fortunately discovered him. 
To ignore the opportunity of engaging the 
one conductor who has proved himself a 
worthy successor to Mr. Seidl—a musician 
of superb temperament, skill, and authority 
—would be a lamentable and inexcusable 
blunder. 



























































































































































Books and Beokmen 


Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER, in his latest 
Literary Letter to hand in the Sphere, 
notices the publication, by the firm of Rout- 
ledge, of a work by John Boyle O’Reilly 
called Moondyne, and complains, with good 
reason, because it contains absolutely no 
indication as to whether the book is a new 
one or a reprint of an old one. Moondyne 
is a stirring tale of convict days in Western 
Australia, its hero being an escaped con- 
vict who rides triumphant among the rich 
and the great, continually exercising a 
beneficent power. Traces of the influence 
of Henry Kingsley’s Geoffrey Hamlyn and 
of Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables are evi- 
dent, but much of the vivid and picturesque 
power of the story was due to O’Reilly’s 
own experiences as a convict. Born near 
Drogheda in 1844, he enlisted in the Tenth 
Hussars, and became an enthusiastic rebel 
at this time when the Fenian movement was 
arousing the national sympathies of Young 
Ireland. In 1866 he was arrested, charged 
with treasonable practices, and sentenced 
to be shot. The sentence was commuted to 
twenty years penal servitude, and the next 
year O’Reilly was sent, at the age of twenty- 
three, to a convict settlement in Western 
Australia. Two years later he made his 
escape and reached this country on an 
American whaler. It was these incidents 
in the career of a romantie youth which 
inspired the fascinating story of Moondyne, 
published in 1883 by Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers, when the author had risen to a 
place of honored and distinguished citizen- 
ship in Boston, and had become the editor 
of the Boston Pilot. O’Reilly was a man of 
quick sympathies and generous tempera- 
ment, and he did not forget the men who 
had been with him in the convict settle- 
ment. In 1876 he fitted up a whaling ves- 
sel which carried off from the coast of 
Western Australia all the military political 
prisoners. It gives one a thrill to remember 
that this act of piracy and romance took 
place at so recent a date in our own times. 
O'Reilly died from an overdose of chloral 
in 1890 at the premature age of forty-six. 
His generosity showed itself frequently in 
the encouragement and help he gave to 
young writers. He had a poet’s nature and 
romantic temperament, and published not 
less than four volumes of verse, though, by 
some strange oversight surely, neither Mr. 
W. B. Yeats’s Book of Irish Verse nor Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s Treasury of Irish Poetry 
contains a single line of his poetry. He 
himself edited an anthology entitled The 
Poetry and Songs of Ireland. O'Reilly, in- 
deed, is much better known in America 
than in England. One of his closest friends: 
in Boston was Mr. F. J. Stimson, whose 
debonair hero Miles Courtenay in King 
Voanett was drawn on the lines of his 
lamented friend’s character, and the lines 
quoted on the title-page of the novel were 
from one of his poems: 

For when God gives to us the clearest sight, 
He does not touch our eyes with Love, but 
Sorrow. 
In the adventurous quest of Miles Cour- 
tenay, his Irish wit and humor, his true 
and knightly fashion, his love for Carew, 
passing the love of women, we get as near 
perhaps to a spiritual portrait of John 
Royle O'Reilly as we are ever likely to pos- 


sess. 


The last work done by the late Julian 
Ralph was for HARPER’S MAGAZINE. It con- 
sists of a number of articles on American 
subjects, undertaken for that Magazine and 
to be printed during the present year. The 
first of these posthumous papers appears in 
the March Harper’s, and under the at- 
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tractive title, ‘Our Tyrol and its Types,” 
there is cleverly characterized the Green 
Mountain region, and some of its original 
outré types, from the old spiritualist who 
lived alone and performed his own house- 
work to the head waiter of the hotel, who 
was a Yale man of gentle birth and breed- 
ing. Another paper, to appear later, de- 
scribes a trip made by the author through 
parts of New England in company with a 
tin-peddler. Mr. Ralph had but recently 
returned from a trip to Kentucky, made in 
the interests of HARPER’s for the prepara- 
tion of an animated description of those 
lonely, remote “cabin” Kentuckians who 
seem to live quite apart from civilization. 
This will be illustrated by Lester Ralph, 
a son of the author. 


Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll is not only one 
of the keenest and most up-to-date editors 
and journalists in London, but more than 
any other English editor he has always 
evinced a lively and hospitable interest in 
American writers. What he has to say of 
the late Julian Ralph, whom he knew per- 
sonally, is therefore worth listening to, 
especially as it touches the reasons for 
Mr. Ralph’s success in one way, and his 
failure in another. “Through circum- 
stances I am late in the day ”’—Dr. Nicoll 
has just returned from the Riviera,—* but I 
hope not too Jate, in paying a tribute to the 
memory of the late Julian Ralph. I did 
not know him intimately, as I knew Harold 
Frederic, a man of whom he reminded me 
in some respects. But I have had long and 
confidential conversations with him, and 
cherished a sincere regard for his many 
excellent qualities. Mr. Ralph was one of 
the many Americans who cherished a 
cordial friendship for this country, and his 
influential position in journalism, both in 
the Old World and in the New, gave him 
many opportunities for showing this, oppor- 
tunities which he never failed to use. In a 
way Mr. Ralph was very successful. He 
was acknowledged by journalists to be one 
of the ablest of their number. He was com- 
pletely up to date. He never spared him- 
self. He knew what was required, and he 
shrank from no effort and no sacrifice in 
order that he might supply it. Both in 
London and in New York editors were eager 
to avail themselves of his services, and he 
made a sufficient income. Yet he felt him- 
self that he had not been really successful. 
Julian Ralph ought to have been at the head 
of some great paper, and he knew it. But 
there was something in him—I do not 
know what—which made it easier to obey 
than to command. And eminent as he was 
in his own line of things, I have known 
many men of abilities far inferior who 
were much more successful, if money is the 
test of success. Again, while he liked his 
work, and was proud of it in a way, he 
had great ambitions to be known as an 
author of books. These were never ful- 
filled. He had great hopes of the success 
of his South-African correspondence when 
issued in volume form. I ventured to sug- 
gest to him that he should rewrite every- 
thing and fill up blanks. Mr. Ralph found 
that this was impossible. In a very un- 
usual way it was true of him that what he 
had written he had written. Some of the 
South-African correspondents had many 
things to say about the war in talk which 
they did not put into print. Mr. Ralph 
had very little. He had done his duty to 
the full, and given away all that he pos- 
sessed,.and though here and there he might 
emphasize a judgment, he had no more to 
tell. The comparative failure of his books 
to secure a large popular audience was a 
matter of some disappointment to him, 
though his buoyant temper soon shook it 
off. Like most Americans, Mr. Ralph was 





an admirable speaker. He was indeed a 
man much to be honored in every phase of 
life, and his early death has been deeply 
regretted by many friends.” 


One of Dr. Nicoll’s prime pleasures dur- 
ing his holiday on the Riviera was in fre- 
quenting the old circulating library in Nice. 
In such a library there is almost always 
something to tempt the collector or book- 
buyer. The remains of scarce first editions 
are often found lingering on the shelves. 
In the Nice library, Dr. Nicoll found a 
first edition of Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Long ago, in Exeter, he came upon a very 
rare first edition of Far from the Madding 
Crowd, in a_ wretched state  unfortu- 
nately, but his recent find had evidently 
been little read, and was in good condi- 
tion. Dr. Nicoll recalls how Mr. Freder- 
ick Greenwood told him years ago of his 
picking up a copy of Under the Greenwood 
Tree at a railway station, attracted whimsi- 
cally by its name. Mr. Greenwood read it 
and liked it, with the result that he gave 
Mr. Hardy a commission to write Far 
from the Madding Crowd for the Cornhill, 
which was then a flourishing magazine. 
With the serial publication of this novel be- 
gan Mr. Hardy’s popularity. 


Who is there nowadays that has read 
that quaintly curious book of Harriet 
Martineau’s—Society in America? Yet it 
is full of good stories and bons mots. Here, 
for instance, is a dialogue between two 
Western settlers which she reports: 

“Whose land was that you bought?” 

* Moge’s.” 

“What is the soil?” 

“ Bogs.” 

“What is the climate?” 

“ Fogs.”’ 

“What do you get to eat?” 

* Hogs.” 

“What do you build your house of?” 

“ Logs.” 

“ Have you any neighbors?” 

“ Frogs.” 

On one occasion Miss Martineau met a 
dressmaker who was anxious that she 
should write something about Mount Au- 
burn Cemetery. On being interrogated as 
to what kind of article she had in her mind, 
she said that she would have Mount Auburn 
considered in three points of view: as it 
was in the day of creation, as it is now, 
and as it will be in the day of resurrection. 
Miss Martineau liked the idea so well that 
she got the dressmaker to write the essay 
herself. 


When Mark Twain was a young man and 
a struggling newspaper writer in San Fran- 
cisco, a lady of his acquaintance saw him 
one day with a cigar-box under his arm, 
looking in at a shop window. “ Mr. Clem- 
ens,’ she said, “I always see you with a 
cigar-box under your arm. I am afraid you 
are smoking too much.” “It isn’t that,” 
said Mark: “I’m moving again.” 


Among the autographs and manuscripts 
collected at the recent Whittier sale were 
the following lines evidently intended for 
an album: 

As one who writes upon sand or frost, 

I write, and the letters will soon be lost, 

And the Spider, Forgetfulness, weave and 
wind 

His web over all I leave behind. 

Yet I faintly hope for a lease of fame 

From the thousand albums that bear my 
name; 

And, that snugly lodged in some spinster’s 
chamber, 

Or grandame’s trunk, like a fly in amber, 

May always be found somewhere in the 
City or 

Country, the name of John G. Whittier. 















































































Finance 


THE promise of improvement in the 
security-market remains a promise and 
nothing more. Moments of strength have 
been followed by periods of hesitation and 
decline, but in no instance decisive or im- 
portant. In other words, the stock-market 
has relapsed into the dulness and monotony 
of “ professional” trading. That the advo- 
cates of lower prices have not made much 
headway is only half comfort to those whose 
profit lies in rising values. On the whole, 
the situation at large is satisfactory, and it 
would seem as though the next important 
price-movement would be upward rather 
than the reverse. But while this opinion 
may be held by the majority, it is also true 
that such a movement is not expected to 
start for some weeks yet; and that is a 
very long time for your professional specu- 
lator to spend in idleness. The believers 
in the anxiously-expected bull-market are 
great and small. The great—the financial 
giants—are not willing to inaugurate an 
aggressive campaign just now, preferring 
to reduce to a minimum the chances of 
failure, by waiting for certain favorable 
features of the situation to become more 
pronounced. The small are men who follow, 
but do not lead, and therefore have not the 
courage of their convictions. For that 
reason such advances as have taken place 
lately were usually in special stocks, in 
which special forces were at work. On the 
other hand, the bears have lacked solid 
ammunition. Indeed, for many days the 
argument most frequently heard in support 
of the bear position has been the dulness 
which obviously results from the absence of 
manipulation for the rise by the strong in- 
terests of the Street and from the continued 
apathy of the outside public. Only the 
professionals are bearish just now, and they 
concern themselves with conditions to-day 
and to-morrow, technical rather than gen- 
eral, At this writing a depressing’ influ- 
ence is the imminence of gold exports. It 
is not questioned that there is nothing 
serious in the shipment of gold to Europe, 
but the gold-exporting operation has a senti- 
mental effect always, and, moreover, as the 
Treasury has been absorbing money from 
the banks, the additional loss in cash which 
the exportation of gold would entail cer- 
tainly would not facilitate stock specula- 
tion, which must be carried on with bor- 
rowed money. This country has greatly re- 
duced its obligations to Europe, but that a 
great deal is still owed is obvious from the 
strength of foreign exchange rates. Gold 
would have gone abroad months ago had it 
not been for the efforts of our bankers to 
avoid it. The necessity for preventing such 
exports to-day is not vital. Indeed, it 
seems altogether the wisest thing to pay 
off the remaining indebtedness to Europe 
now, when the money-market here is in 
position to stand it, rather than to wait 
until the domestic demands upon bank 
credits will be greater and when the settle- 
ment of the balance might be awkward. In 
other words, the outgo of gold will not be 
of serious proportions, and this country can 
lose some gold to-day without harm. The 
real importance of such a movement, from 
the stock-market point of view, lies, as has 
been said, in the fact that the bank reserves 
would shrink, as they normally do, in 
March, owing to the demands for money 
from various quarters, and that the return 
movement to this centre does not take place 
until April. It is for this reason that the 
“bull-market ” is not looked for by dis- 
passionate observers of the situation until 
six or eight weeks hence. Meanwhile, it 
would seem as though stock prices would 
fluctuate within a narrow range,—see-saw- 
ing, in the Wall Street phrase, in response 
to professional operations. 

It is a fact of some significance that a 
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depressing influence was found in the pro- 
posed issue of bonds by the Erie Railroad. 
The wisdom of the company’s action was not 
questioned—save by a few reckless specu- 
lators who had had “bull tips” on the 
stock—but what caused comment and un- 
easiness was the fact that so many railroads 
were borrowing huge sums of money at the 
very time when they are declared to be en- 
joying unexampled prosperity. Mr. James 
J. Hill, a great phrase-maker as well as a 
master of railroading, is credited with the 
designation of the Erie as “a financial dere- 
lict.’” Whether Mr. Hill be responsible or 
not for the epigram, it is well known that 
the Erie needs money, and a great deal of 
it, for improvements. Such betterments are 
not in the nature of luxuries, but of vital 
necessity to the Erie. Moreover, the credit 
of the road is by no means on a par with 
that of the Lake Shore. But if the Erie 
needed money, what of the enormous bor- 
rowings of roads popularly believed to be in 
first-class physical condition, whose credit is 
of the highest and whose earnings are truly 
stupendous? The Street asked when this 
practice would end, and spoke of extrava- 
gance. There is food for reflection in this 
“tendency,” beyond doubt. But, in point 
of fact, even such railroads as the Pennsyl- 


vania, despite enormous expenditures for 


betterments, motive power and _ rolling 
stock during the past five years, are un- 
able to handle the volume of business thrust 
upon them to-day. More properly, they 
are unable to handle such business economi- 
cally. None foresaw the extent of our pros- 
perity. Much business is good and _ profit- 
able. So much business that there is serious 
congestion of traffic is bad and unprofitable. 













































That condition of affairs has been comment- 
ed upon in this column. It is something to 
think about when the president of one of 
the greatest railroads in the country de- 
voutly prays not for more business but for 
less, so that his road may: show bigger 
profits to his stockholders. It is difficult to 
see that “conservatism” has been thrown 
to the winds, when roads raise money for 
indispensable improvements, and issue bonds 
to increase permanently the efficiency of 
their operating department. 





Harpers for March 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE’s _ pril- 
liant critical article on  Shakespeare’s 
“Richard II.,” accompanying Mr. Abbey’s 
pictures in color, is the opening feature of 
the March number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
Professor Culin contributes an interesting 
paper giving new proofs that America was 
the earliest home of man, and Professor 
Boni tells of some important discoveries 
recently made under his direction among 
the ruins of the Roman Forum. Robert W. 
Chambers writes of the unexpected doings 
of animals. There is both humor and pathos 
in Julian Ralph’s article on New England 
types, and E. 8. Martin writes with all his 
usual charm on the child’s view of life. 
Maurice Hewlett’s two-part Italian ro- 
mance is concluded in the March Maca- 
ZINE, and there are eight complete short 
stories in the number. Among the illustra- 
tions there are fourteen pictures in color, by 
Mr. Abbey, Miss Green, and Miss Cory. The 
number is an uncommonly interesting and 
important one throughout. 

















'ARPER’S WEEKLY for next week will 

have, among other features, the two latest 
paintings of the President and of Grover 
Cleveland, with a drawing by Nast, the car- 
toonist, of one of their first meetings when 
Cleveland was Gobernor of New York and 
Roosevelt Was a member of the New York 
Assembly; a character sketch by Peter Newell 
of the German Emperor; an article, with pic- 
tures, on Diaz, the President of Mexico, and his 
successor; the present situation and outlook in 
Russia; the opening of the Canadian Parliament, 
with a forecast of thé questions to be considered 
and their bearing on our own interests; the first 
Woman composer to habe an opera produced 
in America—full-page painting by John S. 
Sargent; results of the investigations of the 
President’s coal commission, With new portraits. 


40 Pages 


16 pages of Editorial. Comment 
24 pages Illustrated Section 







































Financial 
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financial 


Official Legal Motice 





The 


Corn Exchange Bank 


New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 
t Vice-Presidents 


THOMAS T. BARR, 
WALTER E. FREW, 
F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 


DECEMBER !, 1902 


ASSETS 

Loans and Discounts $22,821,102.49 
1,809,133.52 
1,524,792.96 
1,024,125.34 
9,386,664.23 


Due from Banks 

Banking Houses and Lots 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. 

Cash and c’ks on other Banks 


$36,565,818.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
ed Profits 


Deposits subject to Check 


$5,216,107.78 
- _31,349,710.76 
$36,565,818.54 





—————e | 


The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FOUNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, - 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
APRIL 30th, 1902 
RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts - - 
Bonds 
Banking House ~ - ~ 
Due from Banks - ~ - 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 


PRESIDENT. 

- VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 

ASSISTANT CASHIER. 





$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, - - 
LOWELL LINCOLN, 

HORACE E. GARTH, 

HENRY HENTZ, 

CHARLES M. PRATT, 
HENRY TALMADGE, 

JoHN SINCLAIR, 

WILLIAM B. BOULTON, - - 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, - 


David Dows & Co. | 
Catlin & Co. | 
Ex-President. 

Henry Hentz & Co. | 

Standard Oil Co. 

Henry Talmadge & Co. | 

John Sinclair & Co. 
Boulton, ee Dallett. 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. 
International Cheques. 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 569 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, “‘ HASKSELLS”"” 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


==GOLF=—= 


25 ~~ % % $2.2 vine 


a copy 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


Collections made. 
Cer- 














“ 99 
CENT per CENT 
A Monthly Magazine for I: pr t 
ing facts, figures and information in an in- 
teresting manner—50 cents a year, Three 
months’ trial subscription 10 Cents, stamps or 
silver. Sample copy free. 


Mitchell Schiller & Barnes, 52 Bway, New York: 





THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, MAIN 
OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 

NO. 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 

January 12, 1903. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY THE 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called “The Annual 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and Personal Estate 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond, comprising The City of New York,” will be 
open for examination and correction on the second Monday of 
January, and will remain open until the 
IST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. x 
During the time that the books are open to public inspection, 
application may be made by any person or corporation claim- 
ing to be aggrieved by the assessed valuation of real or personal 
estate to have the same corrected. 
In. the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office of the De- 
partment of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 Broadway. 
In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Department, 


| Municipal Building, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Street 


and Third Avenue. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building. 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Department, 
Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long 
Island City. 

In the Borough of Richmond. at the office of the Department, 
Masonic Building, Stapleton. . 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applications 
only at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of personal 
estate must be made by the person assessed at the office of the 
Department in the Borough where such person resides, and in 
the case of a non resident carrying on business in The City of 
New York, at the office of the Department of the Borough 
where such place of business is located, between the hours of 
1o A. M.and 2 P. M., except on Saturday, when all applications 
must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President, 

WILLIAM S. COGSWELL, 

GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 

SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 

RUFUS L. SCOTT, 

* Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
| REVIEW 





EDITED BY 


GEORGE 


HARVEY 








| Sanity in Fiction + . r 


Mrs. Eddy’s Relation to Christian Science . W. D, McCRACKAN, | 


The New Nile Reservoir . 


Police Methods in London . 
Polygamy in the United States: 


MARCH, 1903 


| The Monroe Doctrine and the Venezuela Affair, 
| A JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRAT 


. - 


Legal Penalties and Public Opinion . 
Reciprocity between the United States and Canada 


" Rights and Methods of Labor Organizations, ALBERT S, BOLLES, 


Lecturer on Commercial Lawin the University of Pennsylvania, 


Philosophy and Science at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century, 
: The Rev. JOHN T. DRISCOLL 


its Political Significance, 
President of the Reorganized Church of Latter-Day Saints. 


THE AMBASSADORS.—II. 
A Novel by 


HENRY JAMES 


HAMLIN GARLAND 





Of the Christian Science Publication Committee. 


.  FREDERIC C. PENFIELD, 


Formerly United States Diplomatic Agent to Egyft. 


Our Actual Naval Strength, Rear-Admiral G.W. MELVILLE, U.S.N. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


The Hon. J. W. LONGLEY, 


Attorney-General of Nova Scotia. 


JOSIAH FLYNT 


e ° ° 


JOSEPH SMITH, 





50 Cents a Copy 
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HARPEI 


“Drawn by «: Cc. reers 
“MR. BLUE BEARD” AT THE KNICKERBOCKER 
The spectacular play for children, which has been so successful for years in England, began in this country last year with 
“‘The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast.” This year ‘“‘Mr. Blue Beard” has taken the same wonderful hold on chil- 


dren as well as on the older people. One of the charming episodes in the play is ‘‘the old woman that lived 
in her shoe,” with its song and chorus. It never fails to bring out the enthusiasm of the children 
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Submit to your own nature; if it means 
you to be mediocre, be mediocre. Yield to 
those wiser than you, adopt their opinions, 
and do not trouble the world, since you can- 
not govern it.—Joubert. 


. 





AbvicE 19 MoTHEeRS.—Mks. WI1INSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv. 


THE MOTHER’S FRIEND 
when nature’s supply fails, is BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK. It is a cow’s milk adapted to infants, 
according to the highest scientific methods. An infant fed 
on Eagle Brand will show a steady gain in weight.—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service saves time. Time is the stuff of life. 
Ilave telephone service at your home as well as at your office 
and save time at both ends of the line. Rates in Manhattan 
trom $48 a year. N. Y. ‘Telephone Co.—[ ) 


EXTRA 


A HOUSEHOLD word to-day, CooKk’s IMPERIAL 
possible 


Dry CHAMPAGNE, in which the highest quality 
is maintained.—[ Acv.] 


Take ABgott’s, the Original An- 


In need of a tonic? 
At grocers and druggists.—[Adv.] 


gostura, the king of tonics. 





For coughs and colds Piso’s CurE is still the best and 
most pleasant remedy. 25 cents.—[ Adv. 


A PROGRESSIVE COMPANY. 

PROGRESS marks every statement of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, and the Forty-third Annual Statement for 
the business of 1902 is no exception to the rule. Growth in 
assets, surplus, amount in force, and new business; large in- 
creases in premium and total income, and in profits paid to 
policy- holders; reduction in volume of claims by death, together 
with an expense-rate maintained at a minimum as in former 
years. These are the features which show that the Society 
moves forward with every year, and that it has reached a 
position of remarkable magnitude and stability. 

In every respect the statement just presented contains evi- 
dence of wonderful growth and security. The assets have 
increased to $359,395,537.72, the liabilities, including the 
reserve, calculated’ by the company, of $279,450,753 to 
$284,268,040.95, and the difference, which constitutes the 
surplus, is now $75,127,496.77. This is an increase during 
1902 of $3,998,454.71. Besides adding to the ot — this 
large amount, the Society paid during the year $4,477,924.15 
in profits on maturing policies. The total earnings “i ’policy- 
holders, therefore, during the year were $8,476,378.86. 

During the year just ended, the premium income ‘amounted 
to $53,932,423.44, and income from interest, rents, etc., to 
$15,074,588.81, making the total receipts for the year 
$69,007 *012. 25. Krom these receipts $15,281,961.73 was 
paid for ‘death claims, and the total payments to policy- holders 
aggregated $29,191,250.79. After providing for the total 
expenditures of $42, 248,101.45, the Society was able to in- 
crease its invested assets by $26, 758,910.80. ‘This saving of 
the income is 39 per cent. of the total income. 

The amount of new business written was the largest ever 
issued in a single year by the company. It amounted to 
$281,249,944. As a result of this enormous new business, 
the outstanding assurance amounts to $1, 292,446,595, show- 
ing the greatest increase in the Society’s history. 

Altogether, this latest statement of, the Equitable shows 
that the Society lives up to its motto, “ Not for a day, but for 
all time.”—[ Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 
are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
29 Broapway, NEW YorK, N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONN. LONDON 
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Our Costly 
Brewing 


The water used in SCHLITZ Beer comes 
from six wells, driven down to rock. 


The barley is the finest grown, selected 
personally by a partner in our concern. 


The hops come 


mostly from Bohemia, 


and cost twice what common hops cost. 


Every process of 


the brewing is in per- 


sonal charge of two of the brothers who 


own the business. 


All the air that touches SCHLITZ Beer is 


filtered. 


Every drop of SCHLITZ Beer is 


filtered through masses of white wood pulp. 


Every bottle is cleaned by machinery four 


times before using. 


After the bottle is filled and sealed, it is ster- 


ilized for 1! hours by 


Common beer can_ be 


the process of M. Pasteur. 


brewed for half the cost of 


SCH LITZ; but our extra cost is all spent to insure absolute 
purity. Yet common beer and SCHLITZ Beer cost you 


the same. 


Why not get the best for your money? 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 








ondonderry 


deed. 
nothing like the clear, 


A friend 
in needisa 
friend in- 
There is 


sparkling, absorbent, 
Londonderry to drive 
poisonous _ secretions 
from the body, no mat- 
ter whether they are 
inherited or the result 
of over -indulgencies, 
Try it if you have rheu- 
matic or gouty aches, 





and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 


MORPHINE have been cured by us. Write 


The Dr. J. L.Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 


Cured to stay CURED. 
Book 24A, FREE. 


| ASTHM 





BOKER’S 


Anti-dyspeptic. 





VIOLETTES ov CZAR 
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BITTER 


A tonic, 2 an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 


THE EVER FASHIONABILE PERFUME OF 


Health restored. 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


S 


ORIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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SE- THE MENAGERIE OF MARCH GY 


THE LION, THE LAMB, AND THE MAD PIARCH HARE, 


BY ALBERT LEVERING _ 
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Kaiser. ‘‘O great King, list to the music of the heaven-born-to-rule. I Kaiser. ‘‘ Then I will a heaven-made-by-me epic to you read. Have I 
would a word.” your ears and eye ?”’ : 
King. ‘‘ You make me tired.” King. ‘‘ That's clevah, by fove! You may proceed.” 
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Kaiser. ‘‘ There is a sunny lamb which we will peacefully assault—for Kaiser.| ‘‘Ha! sirrah lamb. How dare you withhold from us that 
his sauce.” King. ‘ small dish there?’ 
King. ** You have won me. I assent.” Castro. ‘‘ Tum-ta-ra-ra-tum !"’ 
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Kaiser “A defi! Away with your sauce! I'll have the cabbage now I’ The Bird. ‘‘ Back to the Baltic, or I'll make Wienerwurst out of you.” 
King. “*‘ Gadzooks! The thing is mad !"’ The King. ‘‘ A failure. I must fly 
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Moving Sidewalks for 
New York 


See page 333 


A NEw transit problem is now confront- 
ing the city authorities. It is how to con- 
nect the Manhattan terminals of three great 
bridges over the East River with one an- 
other, and with the Subway and Elevated 
railroads, as well as the leading surface lines 
running north and south. In this problem 
lies the solution of most important transit 
methods from Brooklyn to Manhattan Bor- 
ough. It must be solved in order to re- 
lieve the great congestion of the present 
3rooklyn Bridge, and to make the Williams- 
burg Bridge, now approaching completion, 
and the Manhattan Bridge, which is well 
under way, do their share of the work. 

There have been suggestions of special 
Subway and Elevated Railroad loops and the 
like, with an enormous expenditure for new 
street openings and plazas, but exactly how 
to make these bridges of the greatest use 
in transit work and at the least cost has 
not yet been settled. 

The, newest proposition to solve this prob- 
lem is now before the Board of Estimate, 
which has referred it to the Rapid Transit 
Commission. It is popularly known by the 
misnomer, “ Moving Sidewalks.” It is real- 
ly a system of moving platforms or contin- 
uous trains. Men like Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Stuyvesant Fish, E. P. Ripley, and oth- 
ers are interested in the new plan, and the 
engineers not only pronounce it feasible, but 
extremely economical. The moving plat- 
form is simply the improvement of the con- 
tinuous trains that were in operation at the 
Chicago and Paris Expositions, and that car- 
ried millions of people along at a good rate 
of speed and in absolute comfort without 
accident. 

In a general way the plan is to start at 
Bowling Green, at the lower end of New 
York, and run this continuous train in a 
subway under certain streets up to the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge, which is crossed, the mov- 
ing platforms returning to Bowling Green 
along the same route. This is a distance of 
six miles all told, and there are now no sat- 
isfactory transit accommodations for the 
vast population of this great region on the 
East Side of Manhattan Borough, as well 
as the crowded Williamsburg region. At 
Bowling Green the platform trains would 
connect with the tunnel to Brooklyn. Run- 
ning up Pearl and William streets to Centre 
Street, they would connect with the present 
Brooklyn Bridge and Third Avenue Elevated 
Railroad. Passing through Canal Street to 
the Bowery. they would tap the outlet of 
the new Manhattan Bridge. Then going 
through Delancey Street, they would reach 
and cross the Williamsburg Bridge. They 
would connect with all the leading surface 
car lines on the East Side as well. 

The plan is to dig a subway under these 
streets from twenty-five to thirty feet wide. 
Stations will be opened every two blocks. 
The continuous trains are simply flat plat- 
forms with seats on one side and a space on 
the other, so that one may accelerate his 
speed by walking if he wishes. There will 
be no more congestion than on the sidewalk 
of an ordinary street, for the reason that 
there will be no waiting for trains. There 
are no heavy locomotives or motors to be 
hauled and no housing for the cars. The 
tunnel will be lighted and will also be heated 
moderately in winter. The plan is to charge 
one cent in rush hours and two cents at 
other hours for transit. It will require 
something like 10,600 cars or platforms all 
looped together to make up the great train. 

The method of operating these platforms 
is well known. There are two so-called 
“stepping platforms ” running alongside the 
train platform. The passenger steps on one 
platform moving at the rate of three miles 
an hour. He then steps on one moving at 
the rate of six miles an hour. From that 
he steps on the train going at the rate of 
nine miles an hour, where he finds a seat. 
These seats are to hold, say, four persons, 
and are to be three feet apart. To alight 
from the train the passenger simply steps 
from one platform to another of diminish- 
ing speed, and finally gets off at his station. 
There is great elasticity of carrying capa- 
city, and the cost of operation is declared 
(Continued on page 363.) 
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CALIFORRIA 


Special round-trip excursion tick- 
ets on sale daily. Liberal return 
limits; best accommodations. 


| THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
| MOST LUXURIOUS 

| TRAIN IN THE WORLD 
| 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily; 


reaches San Francisco in less 
than three days. Two other fast 
trains at 10.00 a.m. and 11.30p.m, 


For Home Playing in Any Room, Pool, Ouzen bd s ovesytning. 
| p q erv - 
Billiards, Balletto, etc. } Drewing-oom, Dining, Buffet- 
26 FASCINATING GAMES. fon fs op fethaamea 
$15 to $45 — Sent on Trial. eoimabieequsntellesce ste 
Sizes, 5, 6, 6%, and 7 feet. Weight, 30 to 70 Ibs. CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
This is the only Practical Portable Table in use. Place fF UNION PACIFIC and 


on library or dining table, or on our folding stand ; 
quickly level with our leveling blocks ; set away in 
closet or behind door. Recently improved. ich 
mohousey frame with piano finish ; bec of patent 
wood, with steel girders; the only bed that 
will remain perfectly level under all conditions: green 
broadcloth cover, best rubber and steel cushions, con- 
cealed pockets, with covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues, 40 
implements GRATIS. Write for booklet, free; also 
for name of your local dealer. 
The E. T. Burrowes Co., 229 Serine streets 
Portland, Me., and New York. 
Also Mfrs. Burrowes Kustless Insect Screens. 
Made to Order. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS. 


Tickets from any Railway Agent. 
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EQUITABLE’ 


HENRY B. HYDE, Founder 


J.W ALEXANDER STRENGE J.H.HYDE 


PRESIDENT iy VICE PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON AND 
“LINCOLN 
defended and protected their country 
while they lived. 

The Father of a family should defend and 
protect his family,not only while he lives 
but after he dies. 

This can best be accomplished-by Life 
Assurance. An Endowment policy in the 
Equitable will protect your family in the 
event of your death, and will provide for 
your own future if you live. 

For full information fill out coupon below. 


Vacancies in every State for men of character and energy to act as 
ropresentatives. Apply to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres. 


HE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Ni " OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Dept. No. 22 





Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $............. 


BRINE IRS ba... ccs co vacccecdebevee years of age. 
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NEW AUTO-TRUCKS 


HE racing type of motor-car has been thrust into great 

prominence, on account of its remarkable speed records, 

unusual appearance, and rather exaggerated sanguinary 

habits when in unskilled hands, and little attention has 

been paid to the very rapid development of its plebeian 
relation, the commercial motor. Powerful traction - engines have 
for some years been satisfactory for use 
in the vast farm lands of the West, and 
in countries where railroads have not as 
yet spread a network of communication. 
Perhaps the most radical development of 
the traction-engine is found in the pe- 
culiar motor which is here presented. 
The subdivision of the driving - wheels 
into sections not unlike the feet of an 
elephant is claimed to give a more pow- 
erful grip on rough surfaces than any- 
thing that has yet been devised. It 
climbs over logs and boulders with as 
much ease as when on a well-made road, 
and it is not affected to any extent by 
mud two or three feet deep. This freak- 
like engine, curiously enough, reverts 
back in its appearance to some of the 
earliest attempts to use steam as a prac- 
tical propulsive force, when the en- 
deavor was made to construct motors 
whose tractive mechanism should imitate 
the exertions of men or animals. It also 
bears a resemblance to the various at- 
tempts which have been made by which 
the machine should carry its own rails, 
these being in some degree flexible, or in 
sufficiently small jointed sections to al- 
low for their passage around the engine, 
thus presenting a smooth surface for the 
wheels irrespective of the character of 
the ground. 

The most. recent development in the 
heavy motor vehicle has been unmistak- 
ably to produce the future successor of 
the trolley-car. The lower illustration 
on this page shows a car capable of as- 
cending a forty-per-cent. grade with its 
maximum load. The essential benefit of this species of vehicle 
lies in the possibility of its use in districts where the scarcity of 
inhabitants makes a trolley road impracticable; in such cases a 
line of motor vehicles, which could be reduced or increased in 
number when traffic warranted, would obviate the need of a heavy 
outlay for the construction and maintenance of roadbed and power- 
house. It will undoubtedly be a long while, however, before motor- 








New Style of Traction-Engine for 
crossing Obstructions 


ears can be profitably adapted for use on, or in competition with, 
steam railroads, in spite of the experiments in this direction, which 
are being made in France and England. 

The greatest stimulus towards the use of auto-trucks will be 
an electric battery which will be strong enough, and of such con- 
struction as to reduce the tremendous depreciation which at pres- 
ent cuts down the life of the battery 
and limits the radius of travel for the 
motor to an ever-shortening distance. 
With batteries now in use an enormous 
weight is required in order to produce 
sufficient power for heavy work; the ef- 
fect of use is constantly to increase the 
weight which will give out the same 
amount of horse-power: i. e., a battery, 
when new, may weigh (say) sixty 
pounds per horse-power hour, but the ef- 
fect of charging and discharging is to 
increase the ratio; so that, after some 
time, one hundred pounds of battery may 
be required to give the same horse-pow- 
er per hour. It is said that the much- 
talked-of Edison battery will be ready 
for general use this spring, and, if it is 
as efficient as it has been described to 
be, it will be of great service. It is 
claimed that there is practically no de- 
preciation in this battery, even after the 
most severe test; it is made of corru- 
gated steel plates held in a steel case. 
It has been well tested at the factory, 
and is considered fool-proof, but, in or- 
der that the most complete working 
knowledge of it may be had, batteries 
are to be distributed among the firms 
which use motor-wagons, and the drivers 
will be urged to give the batteries the 
most severe handling. It is therefore ex- 
pected that when it is put on the mar- 
ket the battery will be as nearly reliable 
as human ability can make it. 

Very fortunately the noisy automobile 
seems to have had its day, and the 
prevalence of electric vehicles for city 
use has hastened the passing of this unnecessary public nuisance. 
It has been found, moreover, that quietness is quite compatible 
with motors of high power, and the gasolene touring-cars of most 
recent construction have an almost inaudible exhaust; it is also 
possible to run the engine with greater economy of power and of 
oil consumption. This result has been obtained chiefly by means of 
improvements in the carburetor. 
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(Continued from page 361.) 
to be much lower than in the ordinary kind 
of municipal transit. 

It is estimated that on the system as 
planned, and now before the city -authori- 
ties, no less than 50,000 seated passengers 
could be carried at a speed of nine miles 
an hour. 





Cataloguing the Heavens 


See page 336 

ScaRceLy twenty years have elapsed since 
an entirely new idea took shape, an idea 
destined to be of far-reaching importance to 
astronomical science. This is the idea of 
scientific co-operation. Why should not as- 
tronomers combine forces under the general 
supervision of a single governing body, and 
thus organize a more perfect plan of attack 
upon the problems of celestial science? Com- 
mercial undertakings are not the only ones 
that yield increased results from a proper or- 
ganization upon a large scale. 

In the year 1882 a very bright comet ap- 
peared in the southern heavens. It was, of 
course, most conspicuous to observers in the 
southern hemisphere, and was watched al- 
most continuously by the astronomers of 
the Cape of Good Hope observatory. One 
day, Gill, chief of that famous institution, 
conceived. the idea that it might perhaps 
be possible to photograph the comet. His 
observatory was not provided with photo- 
graphic apparatus at that time, so he en- 
listed the services of an enthusiastic local 
photographer named Allis. The latter 
brought to the observatory a large portrait 
camera of the usual type, and this was 
fastened temporarily to the tube of one of 
the telescopes. It thus became possible to 
aim the camera easily at any point of the 
sky by simply turning the telescope tube 
with the camera attached about the pivots 
or axes always supplied to telescopic mount- 
ings for that purpose. The very first trial 
resulted in thoroughly successful photo- 
graphs of the comet; but it is a curious il- 
lustration of the manner in which new dis- 
coveries and inventions are sometimes made, 
that something entirely different from the 
comet photograph became the principal re- 
sult of these remarkable experiments. 

Gill noticed that his photographs showed 
something in addition to the comet with 
its great tail. The entire surface of the 
picture was everywhere thickly studded with 
little bright star-dots; for the photographic 
plate had picked up and recorded faithfully 
every tiny star situated on the dark back- 
ground of the sky behind the comet and 
around it. This opened up a vastly sug- 
gestive possibility. Why should we not be 
able to chart*the entire starry heavens in 
this way? Why not substitute for the falli- 
ble human eye and fallible human senses the 
unvarying truthful powers possessed by the 
photographic plate? These obvious ideas 
suggested themselves to Gill at once, and 
he acted upon them. It seems almost as 
if great advances in scientific method are 
not made,—they make themselves. The time 
becomes ripe, and it required but the atten- 
tion of some man having. the necessary in- 
fluence among his professional brethren, and 
disposing of suitable large means to bring 
the new method into use. Gill is but one 
of several men who have made preliminary 
experiments in astronomical photography— 
epoch-marking experiments they all are— 
but to Gill belongs the credit of first lift- 
ing photography to its proper place among 
astronomical observational methods. Gill. at 
once entered into correspondence with prom- 
inent astronomers the world over. His 
proposition to thus chart the entire heavens 
met with instant favor; a congress of rep- 
resentative astronomers was called to meet 
at Paris in 1887; and it was resolved there 
and then that the work 
pleted at once, to be left as a rich heritage 
to science of the future from science at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

But the work was far too vast to be un- 
dertaken by any single institution. No less 
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than eighteen important observatories agreed 
to co-operate. The entire sky was divided 
into eighteen sections, and these were as- 
signed to the eighteen’ observatories to be 
photographed. The work has now progress- 
ed so far that we may say the actual pho- 
tography is about finished, and it remains 
only to digest and publish the results ob- 
tained. 

We propose here to state very briefly some 
of the purposes for which the new chart 
will be most useful, and also to describe 
in a few words the machinery by which it 
has been constructed. Ever since the time 
of old Hipparchus, who made the very first 

catalogue of stars, men have recognized the 
importance of an accurate “ directory of the 
heavens.” Hipparchus was himself led to 
make his stellar catalogue by the sudden 
appearance of a new and brilliant star in 
a part of the heavens where nothing had 
been visible before. It was evident at once 
that such phenomena as this are of vital 
importance, if men desire to acquire accurate 
knowledge as to the beginnings and endings 
of the stars. And he saw that the only way 
to make sure of deciding whether supposed 
new stars are really new was to make at 
once a complete list of all existing stars, 
together with their exact positions on the 
heavenly vault. Even down to the present 
day this principle is still in force; it is 
safe to say that material advances in side- 
real science are accomplished only by a 
search for change. The slightest alteration 
on the face of the sky is what the astron- 
omer is eternally seeking; this is the cause 
of vigil by night, and laborious computa- 
tions during the day. For this, elaborate 
records of observations are preserved from 
generation to generation, so that the in- 
finitely slow development of celestial phe- 
nomena may be noticed by our remote de- 
seendants, even if they shall escape our 
own ardent scrutiny. 

The great photographic chart is simply a 
part of these records of the skies. Only, 
unlike Hipparchus’s old catalogue, it is made 
on a much more magnificent scale, and pos- 
sesses a degree of precision surpassing any- 
thing he could even have imagined. Nor is 
the discovery of new stars the only object 
of the new work. Modern science has shown 
the existence of many other forms of change 
no less important to the serious student. 
Our theories of the universe are based on 
a statistical study of stellar catalogues; 
terrestrial maps and charts depend upon 
them for their ultimate precision; finally, 
navigation of the sea, and even the regula- 
tion of our ordinary clocks, also depend 
in great measure on astronomical observa- 
tions, for whose proper interpretation star 
catalogues are imperatively needed. But it 
is not necessary to say much at the present 
day as to the importance of any great sci- 
entific undertaking; these have at last come 
to be recognized by every one at their proper 
value. 

The new photographic work is to combine 
the advantages of a chart proper into those 
of a written catalogue such as Hipparchus 
made. The entire sky has been photographed 
twice, once with a series of pictures intended 
for accurate reproduction as a printed map 
or chart of the stars, and once for pur- 
poses of accurate measurement under the 
microscope, so as to furnish a printed cata- 
logue. Into this it is estimated that no less 
than two million stars will enter. The illus- 
tration No. 7, on page 336, shows the tele- 
scope with which these celestial photographs 
have been made. The tube is built double, 
not unlike an ordinary opera-glass; one part 
is provided with a lens suitable for pho- 
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Under the Personally-Conducted System of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally- 
Conducted Tour to Washington leaves Thursday, 
February 26. Rate, covering railroad transporta- 
tion for the round trip hotel accommodations, and 
transfer of passenger and baggage, station to hotel 
in Washington, $14.50 from New York, $13.00 
from Trenton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. These 
rates cover accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, Ebbitt, Shoreham, 
Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or Hamilton Hotels. For 
accommodations at Regent, Metropolitan, National, 
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Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 
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tography, and the other is really nothing 
but a modification of an ordinary visual 
astronomical telescope. The two tubes being 
exactly parallel, it becomes possible to ex- 
amine through the visual one that part of 
the sky which is being photographed through 
the photographic tube. This visual exami- 
nation can continue even during the pho- 
tographic exposure, so that the astronomer 
can “see what he is taking.” Such an ar- 
rangement is necessary, because the stars 
are always moving up in the sky or going 
down, and it is essential to have the tele- 
scope “ follow” them, even during the com- 
paratively short period of exposure. By 
means of the visual instrument, astrono- 
mers can make sure that the following is 
correct, and if not, they can adjust it. 
This following is accomplished by means 
of a large clockwork situated. inside the 
telescope’s supporting pier. The illustra- 
tion of this clockwork, No. 6, is from a 
photograph made by the writer at the Cape 
of Good Hope, where one of the participating 
photo-telescopes is being operated under 
Gill’s direction. No. 8 is from an actual 
photograph of the “eye-end” of the same 
instrument. It indicates plainly the square 
hole where the photographic plate is at- 
tached to the tube, and next to it the eye- 
piece of the visual tube. The small third 
telescope is a “finder.” Nos. 1 and 3 give 
an idea of a part of the finished chart, 
and, for comparison simply, a fanciful figure 
of the constellation Cetus as drawn by old 
Hevelius in his Prodromus Astronomie 
(1690). The illustrations 4 and 5 show 
what photography can do with a_ close 
star-cluster and with the moon. Such re- 
sults cannot be attained at all by mere 
visual methods; they show most clearly the 
possibilities and actualities of photography 
as applied to the skies, and justify the hope 
that by this new method of observation 
will be revealed some of those secrets that 


have baffled the eye of man throughout so 


many generations. 





The Lover’s Almanac 


Ou, hearts that wear the willow, 
To you I tell my woe, 
Why thus uncared, ungartered, 
And all so pale I go. 


Come, you wan lovers sighing, 
Who too have felt the thorn, 
But let none heart-whole linger 
To laugh my grief to scorn. 


Demure in church on Sunday 
My love I chanced to see, 
Amidst her gentle praying 

I vow she looked on me. 


On Monday in the meadow 

I lingered by the stile, 

She did but touch my fingers, 
And passed me with a smile. 


On Tuesday, mute and rosy, 
I stood upon her way, 

My heart it nigh betrayed me, 
“ Good-morrow,” did she say. 


With blushing cheek on Wednesday 
Her path she went all slow, 

How feared I such a fair maid— 

I could not move to go. 


On Thursday, brave and daring, 
I vowed I’d speak her fair, 
She turned her glances from me, 
And passed me, head in air. 


All pale on Friday morning 

I waited by her path, 

She flashed her eyes upon me, 
And pierced me with their wrath. 


On Saturday, if that day 
Should ever dawn for me, 
I'll die for cruel Chloris 
Beneath the hemlock-tree. 
Dora SIcERSON SHORTER. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Is Offered to the Public Upon its Record of Results 
Accomplished. Nothing Save an Actual Test can 
be more Satisfactory to the Patient than the Testi- 
mony of Eminent Medical Men who have Repeat- 
ediy Tested its Merits in Bright’s Disease, Albumi- 
nuria, Renal Calculi, Inflammation of the Bladder, 
Gout, Rheumatism and Uric Acid Troubles. 


Dr. Roberts Bartholow, /ormer Professor Materia Medica and Generar Ther- 
apeutics in Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, and author of ‘‘Bartholow’s 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics” and other well-known medical works, says; ‘It 
is used with great advantage in Gouty, Rheumatic and Renal Affections.”’ 

Dr. G. A. Foote, of Warrenton, N. C., ex-President Medical Society of North 
Carolina, formerly Member of the State Board of Medical Examiners, and also of 
the State Board of Health. After reporting remarkable relief obtained from the use of 
this water in a case of CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE in his own person, Dr. 
Foote says: ‘From this experience in my own case, and observation of its action in 
similar cases in patients for whom I have prescribed the water, I have no eeney om 
expressing the BUFFALO is the most powerful o 
opinion that LITHIA WATER known remedies in this dis- 
tressing malady so difficult of treatment.” ; 

Geo. Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., of Faris, Doctor of Medicine of 
the Faculy of Paris, says: **Thereis NO REMEDY SO ABSOLUTELY SPECIFIC 
= ALL FORMS OF ALBUMINURIA and BRIGHT’S ——— whether acute or 
chron- Spring No. 2, accompanied by a milk 
ic, as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER diet. in all cases of Pregnancy where 
Albumin is found in the urine as late as the last week before confinement, if this 
water and a milk diet is prescribed, the Albumin disappears rapidly from the 
urine and the patient has a positive guarantee against Puerperal Convulsions. 
Used as a substitute for ordinary water during the period of Gestation it will 
be found invaluable as a preventive of Puerperal Convulsions and other disturb- 
ances incident to this condition. 

Voluminous medical testimony of the highest order showing the value of this 
water in the other diseases mentioned mailed to any address, 
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To Make a Manhattan Cocktail. 

Fill tall glass with fine ice,over which pour a little 
syrup. Add one dash Angostura Bitters. Pour in one- 
half average drink Red Top Rye whiskey, and same 
quantity Italian Vermouth. Stir well. Strain into cock- 
tail glass. Add one Maraschino cherry, or olive, or Pim- 
Olas, and serve. 


> it’s RED TOP RYE it’s right” 
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TOURS TO LOS ANGELES 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Under the Personally-Conducted System of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For the Presbyterian General Assembly at Los 
Angeles, Cal., May 21 to June t. the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company has arranged-three trans- 
continental tours at extraordinarily low rates. 
Special trains of high-grade Pullman equipment 
will be run on desirable schedules. A Tourist 
Agent, Chaperon, Official Stenographer, and Special 
Baggage Master will accompany each train to 
promote the comfort and pleasure of the tourists. 
All Sunday travel will be avoided, 

The Pennsylvania Ratlroad is the only railroad 
that will run tours to Los Angeles on this occasion 
under its own Personally-Conducted System. 


No. 1 AssemMBLy Tour. 


Special train of baggage, Pullman dining and 
drawing-room sleeping cars will leave New York 
May 13, going via Chicago, Denver, and the Royal 
Gorge, stopping at Colorado Springs, Salt Lake 
City, and San Francisco, arriving Los Angeles 
May 20° leaving Los Angeles, returning, June 1, 
via the Santa Fe Route and Chicago; arriving 
New York June 5. Round-trip rate, including 
transportation, Pullman accommodations, and meals 
on special train, $134.50 from New York, $132.75 
from Philadelphia, $128.75 from Baltimore and 
Washington, $120.00 from Pittsburg, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

Tickets for this tour, covering all features until 
arrival at Los Angeles, with transportation only 
returning independently on regular trains via going 
route, New Orleans, or Ogden and St. Louis, an 
good to stop off at authorized Western points, will be 
sold at rate of $109.50 from New York, $107.75 
from Philadelphia, $104.75 from Baltimore and 
Washington, $98.00 from Pittsburg; returning via 
Portland, $11.00 more. 


No. 2. YELLOWSTONE PARK Tour. 


Special train of baggage, Pullman dining, draw- 
ing-room sleeping, and observation cars will leave 
New York May 12, going via Chicago, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, and Salt Lake City, with stops 
en route, arriving Los Angeles May 20; returning, 
leave Los Angeles June 1, via Santa Barbara, San 
Jose, San Francisco, Seattle, and St. Paul, with 
stops en route and a complete tour of Yellowstone 
Park; arriving New York June 23. Rate, including 
all necessary expenses except hotel accommodations 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco, $253.00 from 
New York, $251.25 from Philadelphia, $249.25 
from Baltimore and Washington, $244.00 from 
Pittsburg, and proportionate rates from other 
points, 

No. 3. Home Mission Tour. 


Special train of baggage, Pullman dining and 
drawing-room —. cars will leave New York 
May 13, going via Chicago and Santa Fe Route, 
Grand Canon of Arizona, and Riverside, arriving 
Los Angeles May 20, leaving Los Angeles, returning, 
June 1 via Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Royal Gorge, and Denver; arriving New York 
June 11, Rate, including all necessary expenses 
except hotel accommodations in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, $159.00 from New York, $156.75 
from Philadelphia, $152.75 from Baltimore and 
Washington, $144.50 from Pittsburg, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

Tickets for this tour, covering all features until 
arrival at Los Angeles and transportation only re- 
turning independently via direct routes with autho- 
rized stop-overs, will be sold at rate $121.00 from 
New York, $118.50 from Philadelphia, $116.00 
from Baltimore and Washington, $110.00 from Pitts- 
burg; returning via Portiand, $11.00 more. 

The tours outlined above have the indorsement 
of the officers of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, and are designed to meet the require- 
ments of those attending the General Assembly 
as well as those desiring to visit the Pacific coast 
at a minimum expense. 

_ Detailed itinerary is now in course of prepara- 
tion. Apply to Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
a Sener Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, 











The; PRAIRIE STATES 342 
KEEP AT THE HEAD) FIRST 
More made-more sold- WON 





Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
est ever iesued Mention this paper. 
PRALRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co, 


HOMER CITY , Pa,, U.S.A. 





















































The Best Thing on Wheels 
The pioneer Runabout easily maintains its lead in Automobile supremacy 
by the simple fact that improvements in construction originate in the 
Oldsmobile. Imitators follow. The working parts are as simple and prac- 
tical as experience can devise, strength is assured by the very highest grade 
material, and mechanical skill makes them true to a hair. 


Price $650.00 


Starts at will from the seat, instantly and readily controlled. Easy to understand 
and operate. Nothing to watch but the road. Selling Agents in all principal cities. Write 
for information and illustrated book to Dept. 48 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 











“ee AUTOMOBILES 


The following models are entirely new this season: 


~ 24 H.P. Gasolene Touring Car 
Light Electric Runabout 
Special Service Wagon 
Hansom 


Rear-Driven and 
Inside-Operated Coupes 


Victoria Phaeton 


Delivery Wagons and Trucks 
‘ of from '!/2-ton to 5-ton Capacity 


Gatotayns will be sent on request. Also 
Special Bulletins with comptete detailed 
information for each vehicle separately. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 
NEw YorK Salesrooms—West 39th Street, opposite Metropolitan 
Opera House. 
Boston—43 Columbus Avenue. 
CuicaGo--1421 Michigan Avenue. 









































Pacific Mail Steamship Company 


HONOLULU, JAPAN, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES 
New 12,000 Ton Twin Screw Steamers 
KOREA AND SIBERIA 


These ships have broken ali records for speed ever made across the Pacific. 








Unexcelled Cuisine. Reduced Rates. Around the World Tours in every direction 





Full information on Application to General Office, 
421 MARKET ST7.,SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


or to L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
349 Broadway and No. 1 Battery Place, New York. 


W. G. NEIMYER, Agent, 193 Clark St., Chicago, Tl. 






















































AND 
DOWN 


BEN-HURFLOUR 


IS THE FINEST FLOUR ON EARTH 


Beautiful Bread,Delicious Biscuits and Delicate 
Pastry are the results obtained by its use. 


. ALL GROCERS SELLIT | 
MADE BY ROYAL MILLING CO. Minneapolis,Minn. | 











A BEAUTIFUL PIGTURE BOOK. in full, bright colors, with nursery rhymes and illustrations | 
| SO arranged as to entertain and delight the children,will be sent to any woman, | 
| who willsend us before May Ist,1903, four two cent stamps and the card or bill head of 
Lone retail grocer inher town who does not sell BEN-HUR FLOUR. meNTION THis PAPER. 











